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Al grocery, drug and 
department stores and 
Shell stations— 1% pint, 
pintand gallon cans- 

with the yellow and red 
label—the Shell colors 


These husbands! They invariably have 
to tinker with the car, spot their clothes 
and come in all greasy before company. 


But you can make them clean the spots 
themselves—for punishment. It isn’t 
much punishment, though, with Shell Dry 


Cleaner. 


He'll come in... looking 
like a mechanic! 


Make him clean the spots himself 


This new solvent is a remarkable fluid 
produced at Shell laboratories. It is non- 
explosive and perfectly safe to use on any 
fabric. 

Keep acan of it handy. It will save you 
a lot of time and save you the embarrass- 
ment that soiled things cause you. 


A score of daily home uses—cleans shoes, hats, ties, 


clothing, furs, upholstery —all fabrics 
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“Sunset Limited” 


San Francisco — New Orleans 


Southern Pacific’s color bearer through 
the pageantry of the romantic South and 
Spanish-American Southwest. From San 
Francisco through Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
El Paso, Houston, San Antonio, to New 
Orleans. Thence by Southern Pacific 
steamship offering “100 Golden Hours 
at Sea” to New York City, or by choice 
of rail lines to the east and middle west. 





“Overland Limited” 


58 hours — San Francisco to Chicago 


The “Overland Limited” is faster than 
any train on any other route, San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, by more than 10 hours. 
It is the West’s premier train. 


From club-car to observation this trans- 
continental aristocrat carries the finest 
equipment obtainable. It is an all-Pull- 
man train, of course. 

Also over the OVERLAND ROUTE: the 
“San Francisco Limited” (another fast 


all-Pullman train, at no extra fare), 
“Pacific Limited” and ‘‘Gold Coast.” 





And on the Pacific Coast 


Convenient schedules—overnight Pull- 
mans bring the favorite cities and resorts 
of the whole Pacific Coast as close as to- 
morrow morning. 


North: 5 trains daily over the scenic 
SHASTA RouTE. Their leader, the ‘‘Cas- 
cade”, drives its smooth way between 
San Francisco and Portland in 22 hours. 
(The Redwood Empire tour, by train or 
motor-coach can be part of your trip over 
SHASTA ROUTE). 


South: 9 splendid trains daily between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Four over- 
night train-hotels include the famous 
“Owl,” “Lark,” “Padre,” and ‘Sunset 
Limited.” 

The famous “Daylight,” 12 scenic 
hours down the coast, and the “San Joa- 
quin” through the valley are splendid 
daytime trains. 

































































Your Winter T. rip East 
Through Summer-land 


Straight across the legendary Southwest, Spanish before it was 
American ... through America’s newest winter summer-land 
... two of Southern Pacific’s four great routes lead to the East. 

The SUNSET and GOLDEN STATE RoutTEs directly serve the 
guest ranch country of Arizona and the fashionable desert 
resorts about Palm Springs and Indio. A day’s stopover, for 
the Apache Trail sidetrip, at Tucson, Phoenix or El Paso will 
make an enjoyable break in your winter trip East. 

Go one way, return another on ‘Sunset Limited,” ‘Golden 
State Limited,” “Overland Limited” or the “Cascade.” Only 
Southern Pacific offers the choice of four great routes. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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Telephones near at hand... 
for (Comfort and (Convenience 





By the dressing-table 
... in the library, sun porch, guest- 
room ... wherever they will save steps 
and time, and add comfort to living 
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Or THE many features which contribute 
to the livability and smartness of the 
modern home, few are more truly con- 
venient than enough telephones, properly 
placed to give the greatest possible ease 
in the use of the service. 





It is so desirable, nowadays, to have 
telephones in all rooms frequently used. 
Then important tasks need not be inter- 
rupted, nor long trips made to distant 
parts of the house, whenever an outside 
call is made or answered. 


In many residences, the dressing-room 
suggests itself as an appropriate loca- 
tion. A telephone here not only saves 
steps and time, but tends to prevent an- 
noying delays when one is preparing for 
bridge, travel or the theater. 











And other rooms are equally suitable. 
The exact locations vary according to 
the requirements of different households. 
Your local Bell Company will be glad to 
survey your home, and recommend the 
telephone arrangements best suited to 
your needs. Just telephone the Business 


Office. 

































































SUNSET GOLD 


THE sage remark, “Travel is so broadening,” has de- 
generated into triteness without losing a particle of its original truth. 

But travel has another effect that is rarely mentioned. It is deepening as well 
as broadening. Our sensibilities, our sympathies, are cultivated and refined by 
new contacts. And then on a long journey alone on shipboard or train one has 
time to think! 

Was there ever such good opportunity for working out plans for new business 
projects? For re-planning the family budget for the coming months? For re- 
organizing the garden, or the living room or kitchen, on paper? Was there ever 
so much time to ponder a meaningful paragraph in the book one is reading, or to 
think the long, long thoughts that are invited by just such a period of idleness and 
detachment from everyday routine? 


THE car window frames an endless succession of pic- 
tures—tawdry, magnificent, colorful, amusing—and the lighting effects in this 
vast art gallery shift constantly from dawn to dusk, from dusk to brilliant blue 
moonlight. In the broad sunshine one mountain, a snowy patriarch standing 
head and shoulders above his dark brothers, looms up across a sage-green valley; 
then a clattering freight train shuts off the view. There is a nice little moral! 
A freight train can blot out a mountain—just so can petty irritations deface 
the beauty of the high peaks of human experience, if one permits them to do so. 

But why fret about the offending train? It is after all a trifle which momen- 
tarily obscures the mountain. By the same token, why fret about petty details 
of office work or homemaking? To do that is to put emphasis on the unimportant 
rather than the important; on the means rather than the ultimate end. It is like 
thinking of gardening in terms of watering and hoeing, or of a baby in terms of 
endless washing. One has to make a definite effort at times to remember that 
there is a majestic mountain behind the freight cars; glowing dahlias at the end 
of the season’s watering and hoeing; and all the fun and glory and mystery of the 
development of a child as reward for the days of bondage. But it is worth while 
to make that effort. 

Ir is good occasionally to get away from one’s usual 
setting, and it is good occasionally to go alone. Only thus is one able to look back 
with clear vision and to see his cares and worries, his delights and difficulties, in 
true perspective. 
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ENEATH the rugged, safety tread of 

toughest rubber, Firestone provides the 
strongest, most durable cord construction 
ever known. Cords are scientifically twisted 
for greatest strength and elasticity, then dip- 
ped in liquid rubber which insulates every fiber 
against internal heat and friction, doubles 
flexing life, and adds thousands of extra 
miles of safe travel at no additional cost. 


Firestone Tires alone are Gum-Dipped. The 
effectiveness of this extra process is clearly 
reflected in the fact that Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires hold all world records for safety, 
endurance and mileage. See the Firestone 
Dealer and let him put a set of these won- 
derful tires on your car. 


Ask the Firestone Tire Dealer for Firestone 
Road Map of State you desire. 




















RAVEL need no longer be an 
endurance contest. Our cov- 
ered wagon grandparents who 
pondered long and seriously 
at twenty before crossing the conti- 
nent, nowat eighty step aboard a mod- 
ern magic carpet and cry “Let’s go!” 
These two words are the keynote of 
the letters we have received and 
answered this month. As this is writ- 
ten, the children are enrolling in their 
new classes, and the gay colorful 
young people who fill our offices and 
stores are proudly displaying the ma- 
hogany tint they acquired during 
their vacation. And now with the 
youngsters tucked away and safely 
out from under foot, the oldsters can 
pack up their bags and be off in the 
mellow month of October to lands 
where fancy or business calls. 


y 
———___ 





Here is a letter from one of our sub- 
scribers who does not ask for travel 
advice, but is interested enough in his 
fellow SuNsET readers to give it. 
Travel Editor: 

I recently made a hurried trip from Seattle 
to Vancouver. I am a naturalized citizen, but, 
in my haste, I forgot my papers. Fortunately, 
I had the county clerk’s receipt for the pay- 
ment of my naturalization fee. The agent at 
the border was very courteous, and accepted 
this receipt as evidence, but advised that I 
come better prepared should I cross again. I 
am passing this on as it might be of help to 
SuNSET readers who are contemplating visiting 
Canada.—S. A. F., California. 


Canada welcomes tourists. There 
are few regulations to bother them. If 
motoring, you merely register your 
car and give assurance that it is not 
to be used for commercial purposes. 
If traveling by steamer or train, the 
regulations are equally sin.ple. Only 
a few questions are asked. Cars enter- 
ing Canada for a stay of not over 30 
days are granted a free permit. For 
more than 30 days, permits are 
granted for six months on furnishing 
a bond and depositing $25 with cus- 
toms officials. The bond may be ob- 
tained from the customs broker. The 
deposit will be returned when your 
car is exported. Data concerning your 
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If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine,1045 Sansome St.,San Franctsco 


car, such as manufacturer’s name, 
motor number, license number, etc. 
the registering of your automobile in 
British Columbia and securing of a 
permit are among the few regulations 
required of automobile tourists. Per- 
sonal baggage is admitted free of 
duty. Citizens of the U. S. born in 
alien countries should-have with them 
certificates of citizenship or naturali- 
zation papers. This is not required of 
American born travelers. 
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From the interior of California 
comes this letter to make us wish that 
we were planning such a trip for our- 
selves. 

Travel Editor: 

A friend of mine and I have been talking over 
the possibilities of sailing to the South Seas 
this fall. I am a business woman and do not 
care to stay much longer than a month away 
from my office. What we primarily want is a 
sea voyage, so will you outline a month’s trip 
for us, the places visited and give an estimate 
of the cost? Any folders you care to send us 
will be appreciated.—E. M. H., California. 

We have before us information on a 
trip which seems to fit in splendidly 
with the plans you have in mind. 
From San Francisco boats sail on their 
way to Australia via Honolulu. After 
five and a half days at sea, you 
arrive at the Island where automo- 
biles meet the boat and take you for 
a tour during the morning, visiting 
many of the chief points of interest. 
The afternoon you may spend as your 
fancy dictates, which probably will be 
shopping followed by a swim at the 
beach of Waikiki. After dinner at the 





Royal Hawaiian Hotel, a taxi takes 
you back to the boat which sails in the 
early evening. Following seven more 
days of sailing over tropical seas, you 
arrive on the morning of the eighth 
day in Pago Pago. Here you will have 
two days to spend in Samoa—it is 
really too bad you cannot stay a 
month. Automobile trips and visits 
to other South Sea Islands are avail- 
able at moderate charges. 

The return voyage is made on a 
boat returning from Australia. Again 
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you stop at Honolulu and spend the 
day there until late afternoon. Then 
come five and one-half days more at 
sea, and home. We are giving you 
this merely as an example of the type 
of cruise that may be made at this 
season of the year. Similar trips, 
however, are made the year round. 
First class minimum accommodations 
are provided on this round trip. The 
ticket is good for three months, and 
stop-overs may be arranged at Hono- 
lulu or Pago Pago during the limit of 
the ticket. The automobile trips at 
Honolulu on your way out and back 

dinner at the hotel and taxi fare from 
there to the steamer, accommodations 
for two days with board at Pago Pago 
are included in the rate, which is 
$435.00. The total time for the round 
trip is 28 days. With our personal 
reply to your letter we have sent you 
a number of descriptive folders about 
travel from the Pacific ports. 
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Here is a letter from a pastor who 
has, we are sure, a better understand- 
ing of Balaam’s outburst of temper 
than most of his fellows of the cloth. 
Travel Editor: 

My wife and I are planning a trip to the 
West Coast, and according to our itinerary, we 
will be in Los Angeles during the latter part of 
October and the first of November. While we 
are in southern California, we want to make a 
trip into Death Valley. Our experience with 
the humble burro in the Holy Land excludes 
all possibility of our resorting to such methods 
of transportation. If possible, we should like 
to go by train or bus.—Rev. J. G. P., Illinois. 

Death Valley, despite its name and 
Peter B. Kyne’s stories in the “Parson 
of Panamint,” to the contrary is 
really a delightfully mild place in the 
fall and winter. In summer it is some- 
thing else again. Leaving the burro 
to the prospectors, we suggest for you 
a combination train and motor bus 
trip which starts from Los Angeles. 
A three-day tour (including all ex- 
penses except Pullman fare) may be 
taken for $53.25. From Los Angeles 
the route by rail leads through Cru- 
cero to Death Valley Junction in 
which place a (Continued on page 7? 
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Now First Published J 
A Completely New 
NCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 


oo 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast 

from cover to cover—the new Fourteenth 

Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is ready. This is the superb “humanized” Britan- 
nica which has captured the attention of the 
whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-opera- 
tion of 3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities 
—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 
before a single volume was printed—these are 
merely a few high lights in the preparation of 
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the new Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Perfection 





This new Britannica immediately takes its place 


as the one pre-eminent American 

work of reference—the last word 

in encyclopaedia perfection. 
Never has there been assembled 


together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning as is represented 
by the 3,500 builders of this great 
temple of knowledge. All the univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
the great industries, all the pastimes 
have contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge for All 


It is a law library for the lawyer, a 
medical digest for the doctor, a uni- 
versal history for the historian, a com- 
mercial university for the business 
man—and a compendium ofall the arts 
and sciences for the average reader. 

Here is “the cosmos between cov- 
ers.” The whole whirling universe is 
brought within your grasp, obedient 
to your hand. 

Nothing is too profound to baffle it, 
and nothing too familiar to escape its 
informing touch. And on every sub- 
ject it speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 


All the World’s Treasures 
of Art and Illustration 


Among the many new features that 
will astonish and delight everyone that 
turns these pages is the wealth and 
beauty of the illustrations. This fea- 


ture alone marks a tremendous ad- 





(( Note these sacts ) 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000. 
Over 15,000 

Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 

















Remember—this is a new book. 

Only a small amount of text— 

material which could not be 
improved in any way—has been 

4 retained from previous editions. a 


Tes ; 


vance. All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under 
tribute to adornand illuminatethetext. 


“The most exciting book of 1929,” 
asserts a leading critic, 
and the whole world is 
echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica 
year! Here is your op- 
portunity to join the 
thousands who will buy 
this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh 




















co 
MAIL this Coupon TODAY 


City 





This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 
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from the presses. You owe it to your- 
self to learn further details regarding 
this magnificent series of volumes, 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely low 
—the lowest in fact at which a com- 
pletely new edition has. been offered 
for two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with bookcase table 
to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
etc., from the new edition and giving full infor- 
mation about it, together with full details of 
bindings, the present low prices and easy pay- 
ment plan. We want you to havea copy free and 
without the slightest obligation. 

The demand is great—you should act 
promptly if you are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on the present 
favorable terms. Just fill in the handy 
coupon and mail it today. 


OE AM EE GE RE Se Ce 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Please send me by return mail, without any obligation { 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing the 
new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with 4 
full information concerning bindings, low price offer and 
easy terms of payments. j 
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lack Lace or the 
Silver “Dress of 1 


Night 


Photograph by J. P. Graham 


On the Monterey peninsula down the coast 


From San Francisco, Nature takes particular 


delight in massing trees on a rugged shore 
against the background of a tranquil sea 
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“SEAGIRT” 


The House which George Stone Planned as a Lad, 
and Years Later Built on the Coast of Monterey 


T was a drowsy afternoon in May, just before vacation time. The 

classroom droned restlessly. The boy in the last seat of the row by 

the window idly turned the pages of the Fourth Reader. His mind 

wandered miles away to a beach where his father sometimes took 
the family for picnics, after a dusty ride by horse and buggy. 

He thought of that big rock over which the waves crashed. He 
remembered the caves at the base of the rock. He wished he were dig- 
ging his bare toes into the soft sand of the beach that stretched away 
to the north of the big rock. He decided that this was his favorite spot 
in all the world. F 

Suddenly his eye caught the title of a story in the Reader. 

~~~ A Home on the Monterey Coast,” it read. 

He devoured the tale, read it again, was fascinated by it. 

“Some day I’m going to build just that kind of a house,” he told 
himself. 

There was no picture with the story, but George’s imagination sup- 
plied one of a beautiful white house with a tile roof, standing among 
the pine trees at the foot of a hill near a rockbound coast line. 

“There aren’t any houses like that in this town,” the boy reflected. 
“T guess I'l have to go on a long journey to find the right place for my 
house.” 

The adventure side of his day dream caught his fancy. 

“T’'ll keep looking until I find it,” continued George. “T’ll build 
a cabin to live in while I build the house. I’ll fix a place to cook out 
of doors and we'll have picnics all the time, and I’ll never go to school. 


George Stone 
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“T’'ll start looking around as soon as 
school’s out,” he added. 

About twenty-five years had elapsed 
when I first visited George Stone 
at Seagirt, the house he finally built 
on the Monterey Coast. All those 
years he had carried the picture in his 
mind—finally to make his dream 
come true—of a house in the pines 
on a hillside sloping down to the sea. 

His journey in search of the perfect 
home site had taken him thousands of 
miles along the sea coast. He had 
built the house with his own hands, 
just as he wanted it, exactly where he 
wanted it, in the face of obstacles that 
would have halted a man less vision- 
ary or less energetic. His work now 
takes him away from the castle by the 
sea much of the time but Seagirt is 
still the house of his realized dreams. 
How he came to build it and the 
difficulties which he experienced read 
like a story book—a story he told me 
when he was in a reminiscent mood. 

By the side of the house facing the 
sea is an open air grill where George 
can have picnics all the time, aided by 
an ingenious home-made water motor 
which slowly turns the chicken or 
duck as it browns by the glowing 
coals. It was by this grill that George 
Stone unfolded his tale, to the mingled 
aromas of browning chicken, Mon- 
terey pines and salty sea air. 

“After that first time I read the 
story of ‘A Home on the Monterey 
Coast’ in the Fourth Reader, the pic- 
ture of it and the intention of seeking 
this place and building this home 
never left my mind,” he said. 

“I read the story over and over 
again until I lost the Fourth Reader. 
It didn’t make much difference, for I 
knew the story by heart. I would give 
a good deal for that old reader 
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Another view of 
Seagirt, the house 
that emerged 
from a dream—a 
white castle with 
a roof of red tiles 


Mrs. Stone in the 
great living room 
where you can be 
indoors yet feel 
very close to the 
sky and to the sea 


now. In recent years I have searched 
the shelves of many an old book store, 
looking for the old school book, but I 
have never been able to find a copy. 


¢ HE little town in which we lived 
was laid out on the level plain 
not far from Los Angeles. It was a 
new town, built by real estate pro- 
moters. All the streets were straight 
and all the houses very similar and in 
long rows. I never liked that town 
and longed for the chance to leave it. 
“Tt is a curious thing how childhood 
ideas will fasten themselves in one’s 
mind and grow. Often when they can- 
not be realized at once it but serves 
the purpose of making them that 
much stronger. 
_ “That was what happened to me. 
Of course, it was a good many years 
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before I could go on my journey, as I 
called it, in search of the site for the 
home I dreamed of building. Never- 
theless, I never lost sight of the idea 
and I felt sure that sometime I would 
make the journey and that I would 
find exactly the spot on the globe for 
which I longed. 

“Tt became an obsession with me. 
I finished my school days and went to 
Berkeley to attend the University of 
California. There I became absorbed 
in scientific studies. I was obliged to 
work hard and never found time to 
start my journey. 

“I took up motion picture photog- 
raphy as a means of teaching natural 
science. From this it was but a step to 
general motion picture photography, 





and it was while engaged in this 
activity that I made the discovery of 
Seagirt. 

“However, before I tell you of that 
I should tell about the first journey. 
It began on our wedding day. Of 
course, I had told the lady of my 
dream of a home by the sea and we 
decided to spend our honeymoon ex- 
ploring the seacoast in search of the 
perfect place for a home. 

“It was great fun, but we made 
slow progress for the reason that we 
explored on foot. My time was soon 
up and I had to go back to work. We 
decided then and there to devote our 
vacations to journeys in search of the 
perfect seacoast home site. 

“By the following summer we had 
added an automobile to our posses- 
sions. I managed to arrange for a 
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leave of absence, in addition to my 
vacation. We planned to explore the 
entire coast line of California, a thou- 
sand miles long, and took along camp- 
ing equipment so that we could stop 
each night wherever our travels took 
us. 


q E drove first to the southern- 

most tip of California, south of 
San Diego, and worked north, taking 
all the by-roads we could find leading 
to the seashore. We did not stop our 
quest until we were well into Oregon. 

“It was great adventure, an experi- 
ence that we can recommend to any 
couple with a romantic turn of mind 
and a love of exploration, whether or 
not there is any possibility of buying 
or building the perfect home. 

““As it was, we discovered several 
wonderful places which filled my re- 
quirements technically, but not one of 
them came up to the standard of my 
mental picture formed by that old 
Fourth Reader story. 

“So at last we gave up the search 
and I returned to work in a Holly- 
wood motion picture studio, as camera 
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man. This led shortly to an assign- 
ment on location with a company 
working near Monterey, in a district 
Mrs. Stone and I had explored the 
summer before. We were much at- 
tracted by it. 

“One evening, after work, I strolled 
through the pines and came suddenly 
to the edge of the woods on a steep 
slope overlooking a rocky point 
against which the sea lashed its waves. 
To the right and to the left of the 
ses were tiny beaches, completely 

idden from the roads. Gnarled pines 
struggled for existence along the shore. 
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“IT stood there spell- 
bound as the sun sank into 
the sea and twilight de- 
scended, softening the 
lovely scene. I kept won- 
dering how we had missed 
this rare bit of seacoast 
during our previous sum- 
mer’s explorations. 

“Then I turned and 
rushed to a telegraph of- 
fice. ‘Come at once,’ I 
wired. ‘I have found it at 
last.’ 

“Mrs. Stone came on 
the first train she could 
catch. Together we hur- 
ried to the spot. I could 
hardly hope it would still 
be as enchanted as when I 
first saw it, but it was, and 
she was intrigued by it 


Seagirt from the ocean 
side showing one of the 
tiny half hidden beach- 
es which add so much # 

charm to this site 









quite as much as I. We sat there on 
the hillside, enjoying the dream of the 
house that might be built on that 
point. 

“Somehow, it had not occurred to 
me up to this point that it was some- 
body else’s property. My face must 
have revealed my feelings when that 
thought did strike me, for Mrs. Stone 
said: 

““ “Maybe he will sell it. Let’s find 
out who owns it and see him.’ 

“I hesitated to do that for the 
reason that I had no money. I felt 
sure that the particular point we want- 
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One of the great win- 
dows looking out upon 
the rugged trees and 
the rock-bound coast 


ed must be very valuable property. 
“Nevertheless, we did call upon 
Mr. Devendorf, the owner, and I 
told him the story of my day-dream, 
which had lingered in my mind since 
childhood, and of our search of the 
entire coast of California, and 
finally, of my accidental discovery of 
the point which fulfilled all our ex- 
pectations on his extensive holdings 
of land. 
“He listened with great interest 
and said abruptly, when I finished 
my story: 

“Well, it is yours.’ 

“We were both too surprised to 
speak. 

“*You have more right to it than I 
have,’ he added. 

“T asked how much he wanted for 
the land. 

“Tt isn’t for sale,’ 
you may have it.’ 

“T thought we should have some 
understanding about the price we 
must pay. ‘How much do you want to 
pay for it?’ asked Mr. Devendorf. 

“T finally screwed up courage to 


he said, ‘but 
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offer the sum of two thousand dollars. 

“‘*That is about half what it is 
worth,’ he said, ‘but your offer is 
accepted.’ 

“Mrs. Stone awd I expressed our 
delight and gratitude, but I was 
obliged to explain with embarrass- 
ment that I had no money at the 
time to pay even that small sum. 

“He agreed to take a _ note, 
which I wrote out then and there 
on a slip of paper, making it due on 
our next wedding anniversary, for 
purely sentimental reasons, be- 
cause I had no idea where we would 
get the money. By odd coinci- 
dence, we had a burst of luck and 
the day before the note fell due we 
were able to make our payment. 

“Before we left, Mr. Devendorf 

said, with a sly twinkle in his eye, 
‘I hate to cut any trees, but if you 
young folks want to build a log 
cabin, I will give you enough logs 
and will lend you a man to help 
build it.’ 


























































rue to this time, my idea of a 
home on the Monterey Coast 
had been the magnificent white 
house with the red tile roof, but all 
of a sudden a log cabin seemed to 
fit into the picture. We lost no 
time in accepting Mr. Devendorf’s 
offer. 

“The log cabin was barely 
started when a business oppor- 
tunity called me to New York. 
Leaving construction of our little 
house to a new found friend, I hur- 
ried east, little dreaming that two 
years would elapse before I should 
see our homesite again. 

“The war broke out shortly after I 
reached New York and before long I 
was on a transport, bound for France. 
One night I was standing watch in the 
hold of the ship, out in the middle of 
the Atlantic. To amuse myself and to 
keep awake I glanced over an odd 
assortment of old books which some 
one had presented to the soldiers. 

“My hand chanced upon a little 
book of poems by Theodore Lynch 
Fitzsimmons, entitled “To One from 
Arcady.’ Opening it, my eye fell on 
some lines which carried me thou- 
sands of miles across sea and land to 
the Monterey Coast. One in particu- 
lar appealed to me. It ran: 

“Thy voice is soft and luscious as the tone 

of purple shadow on an amber beach, 

So upon gleaming silence grows this speech 

Or as the sea that storms the virgin zone 

Of walled coast—until its waves are thrown 

So ceaselessly they make a sudden beach, 

Through which its amorous arms rush in and 

reach 

The white breast of the coast.”’ 

“Another line described ‘the sap- 
phire hills which girt the sea,’ and as I 
read it, there flashed through my 
mind the name, Seagirt, which seemed 





so completely to fit our home by the 


Pacific. 


“T purloined that little book of 
poems, accepting it as a gift from God, 
and carried it with me through many 
adventures at the Front. 

“Out there on the rolling sea, bound 
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Man Speaks 


I like to sit by the fire 
With my dog, 

To have nothing to do 
But to stir the log 


And to puff my pipe, 
While the drowsy rain 
Splashes against 
The bare black pane; 


While the wind in a voice 
That is hungry and thin 
Rattles the latch 
And begs to come in. 


I am comfortably old 
And reasonably stout— 
I like to doze 
Till the fire burns out. 
—Eruet R. FULLER 
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for war, I sat down and wrote to Mrs. 
Stone, suggesting that we call our 
home Seagirt. It 1s a curious fact that 
from that time on I never had the 
slightest doubt, even when I was in 
situations of greatest danger, that I 
— return to enjoy Seagirt with 
er. 

“When I reached Europe, I squan- 
dered practically all the money Uncle 
Sam gave me for my services as an 
officer to buy dishes, curtains, and 
objects of art for our home. I bought 
them in England, France and Ger- 
many, and stored them against the 
day when the war might end and I 
could take them home. 


“TT. VERYWHERE I went I was on 

the look-out for objects for our 
home. I photographed the hinges on 
the doors of old castles, that we might 
reproduce them for the house of my 
dreams which we would build some 
day at Seagirt. 


“After the war ended, and after 


several restless months upon the 
Rhine, where I took up the working of 
wrought iron and wood carving, that I 


might make decorations for the home, 
I was released and we hurried to the 
log cabin at Seagirt, with the treas- 
ures I had gathered. 

“Of course, the cabin could not ac- 
commodate them and the need for the 
big white house with the tile roof be- 

came more real. I was delayed in 

attempting the construction of a 

house by work in Hollywood which 

took all my time and energy for 
the time being. 

“When the work ended, I hur- 
ried to Seagirt, with an idea. 

“One day, while we were at the 
cabin, I was wondering where I 
could find an appropriate mantel 

iece to complete our fireplace, an 

important feature of the cabin. I 
walked out on the point and no- 
ticed that the sea had washed up 
on the beach a heavy wooden beam 
from some ship. It was exactly the 
size and shape needed for the 
mantel piece. 

“Delighted with the find, I ran 
to the beach and hauled the beam 
up to the cabin, where we installed 
it as a mantel piece, a gift from the 
Old Man of the Sea. 


“THAT set me to thinking that 
the sea might contribute the 
material for the house we wanted 
to build. There were quantities of 
sand on the little beaches below 
our point, but the only approach to 
them was a narrow trail peer in 
the rock. If we could only bring 
that sand up the hillside, we could 
build our house. 
“TI bought several loads of 
second-hand lumber in Monterey 
and had it hauled to Seagirt. I 
bought some cement, and hired a man 
to help me, taxing my financial ca- 
pacity to the limit. 

“Together, we built a rickety incline 
railway, of wood, from the beach to 
the hillside above. It looked like one 
of those weird structures that boys 
build to shoot the chutes, but when 
we had constructed a little wooden 
car, and had rigged up a system of 
pulleys and hitched the automobile at 
the end of the cable system, it worked 
like a charm. 

“Every time the little car came up 
the incline, it brought a load of sand, 
which we mixed with cement, and 
poured into forms where the new 
house was to rise. Lacking funds to 
employ either architect or builder, I 
studied out construction problems my- 
self and the house was soon under way. 

Editor’s Note:—In Sunset we try to 
avoid carrying continuations into the 
back of the book. Rather than to 
shorten this, weare suggesting that you 
turn back to page 64 and read how 
the Stones decorated and landscaped 
Seagirt, the home of their dreams. 
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Villa was brought to his 
feet by the presence of a 
huge white haired man 





RANCOIS VIL- 
LON devil-may- 
care poet and phil- 


osopher of the fifteenth 
century, reeled his drunken 
course through the taverns of 
Paris and disappeared. Some said he 
had drowned in the Thames, some 
said he was hung from a scaffold be- 
tween two thieves until dead, and a 
hundred years later, others said that 
he had been seen only yesterday rag- 
picking in the gutters of Montmartre. 
Oscar Wilde, poet and philosopher of 
the mauve decade, swaggered in Lon- 
don society, mouthing his brilliant 
aphorisms and disappeared. Some 
said he had died of shame in Reading 
Gaol, some said he was found dead in 
his cups in a Paris attic, and even to- 
day there are those who say he haunts 
the back-alleys of London, an aged 
derelict. 

Ambrose Bierce, cynical poet and 
philosopher of old San Francisco, 
fought against the windmills of super- 
stition and false-reasoning, drank and 
fought and, snapping his fingers in the 
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Ambrose Bierce 


Cynical Poet and Philosopher 
of Old San Francisco 


By S. B. Dickson 


face of smugdom, disappeared. Some 
say he fell from ship board in Pacific 
waters, some say he was shot byCar- 
ranza in his warfare against Villa, and 
only yesterday there was one who 
said he had seen him, white haired, 
bright eyed, squatting on a park 
bench, penning a blurb of satire 
against everything. 

Romance has built a beautiful pic- 
ture of the Villon legend; biographers 
and friends and enemies have penned 
millions of words on the life of Oscar 
Wilde; of Bierce little is known. He 
was as elusive as a fluff of dandelion; 
he hid from the world and its stupidi- 
ties; feared mankind in the mass; 
shunned notoriety, and hated the 
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great American public. 
He came to San Fran- 
cisco in the late sixties. 
He had fought through the 
civil war, been wounded 
twice, one a light scar that 
was quickly forgotten, the other a 
bullet hole in his head that seemed to 
have embittered his brain; Bierce was 
a bitter man. Born in Ohio, in 1842 
of smug, stupid and solemnly religious 
parents, he had little good to say of 
his childhood. He frankly confessed 
that his only heritage from his parents 
was a devastating asthmatic condi- 
tion that hounded him through life. 
He was one of many children: Abi- 
gail, Addison, Aurelius, Amelia, Ann, 
Augustus, Andrew, Almeda, Albert 
and Ambrose. With the naming of 
his progeny, the imagination of Bierce 
senior died. Ambrose went West. 

In San Francisco he became literary 
dictator. His word was law. San 
Francisco in the seventies was a Bo- 
hemia of artists and writers. All looked 
up to Ambrose Bierce, all bowed be- 
fore his shrine, and few knew him. He 
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wrote voluminously, essays, poetry, 
philosophy, war stories and ghost 
stories. He has been called the great- 
est American wit. His bitter satire 
brought him publicity, admirers, and 
enemies. His pen was vitriolic; his scorn 
of human foibles merciless. Probably 
his greatest literary achievement, 
greater than his thrilling stories of 


San Francisco and his friends were 
George Sterling, Joaquin Miller, Ger- 
trude Atherton and a small handful of 
others, yet all to whom his name was 
mentioned replied, “‘Oh, yes, Bierce is 
a good friend of mine. I know him 
well.”” Know him? None knew him. 

And so the stories of Ambrose 


venture, seeking war, seeking—some 
said—death. He has never come 
back. Stories by the legion drift 
across the Mexican border of the big 
white American. Choose the one you 
like best. They say a famous rebel 
general was captured and shot. That 
in the small of the night Bierce had 

entered the border shack where the 








war, greater than his scholarly 
essays, was the column he con- 
ducted for twenty years in the 
Wasp, Newsletter, Examiner and 
Argonaut. He called it “Prattle.” 
The Prattle of Bierce was as fam- 
ous in London as in California. 

He was known in the streets of 
San Francisco as a white haired, 
broad shouldered, military-mous- 
tached man. Noble in carriage, 
aristocratic of face, handsome as 
the devil and with the eyes of an 
angel, all turned to watch him as 
he passed. Women adored him 
. . . and poor, cynical Bierce 
adored, and dreaded, scorned, 
and failed with women. His mar- 
riage to a society belle was a 
tragedy. His two sons, dying in 
young manhood, had little of their 
father’s talent. His love affairs 
were countless, and without glory. 


IERCE wasa fearless man. His 

Prattle attacks brought him 
enemies by the score. One threat- 
ened to kill him on sight. In the 
next issue of his column Bierce 
replied that on such and such a 
day at such and such an hour he, 
Bierce, would walk up Mont- 
gomery street, passing the door of 
his enemy, prepared for battle. 
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Bierceitan Bits 


from the collected works of 
AMBROSE BIERCE 





True, man does not know woman. But 
neither does woman. 


In order that the list of able women may be 
memorized for use at meetings of the oppressed 
sex, Heaven has considerately made it brief. 


If you would be accounted gon by your 
contemporaries, be not too much greater than 
they. 

For study of the good and the bad in woman 


two women are a needless expense. 


Thought and emotion dwell apart. When the 
heart goes into the head there is no dissension; 
only an eviction. 


If you want to read a perfect book there is 
only one way: write it. 


The sea-bird speeding from the realm of night 
Dashes to death against the beacon-light. 
Learn from its evil fate, ambitious soul, 

The ministry of light is guide, not goal. 


The ignorant know not the depth of their 
ignorance but the learned know the shallowness 
of their learning. 


Men who expect universal peace through in- 
vention of destructive weapons of war are no 
wiser than one who, noting the improvement of 
agricultural instruments, should prophesy an 
end to the tilling of the soil. 


All are lunatics, but he who can analyze his 
delusion is called a philosopher. 
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He kept his word. But the man 
who had threatened his life had 
left town never to return. 

He loved to eat, and above all, 
loved to drink. He reigned in the 
days when good fellows stood treat 
with a foot resting on the brass rail. 
That no man could ever buy the last 
drink for Ambrose Bierce became a 
tradition. Long after the best of them 
were sleeping under the tables, he 
would sit, elegantly sipping his wine, 
always the gentleman, always the 
scholar; quiet, handsome, immaculate. 

Asthma drove him out of San Fran- 
cisco. He went to London; literary 
London received him with acclaim. 
And then the strange paradox of his 
life became sharply sketched. His 
name was on every tongue, and none 
knew him. The paradox was typical 
of all his life; scores were pleased to 
gossip that they were friends of Am- 
brose Bierce, but when asked about 
his life they were forced to answer 
that they were ignorant. In London 


he was the intimate friend of Dickens, 
Tom Moore, W. S. Gilbert, and a few 
other choice souls. 


He returned to 
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Bierce have come from twenty sources. 
Arnold Bennett wrote of him, Conan 
Doyle wrote of him, Gladstone, 
Eugene Field, Edwin Markham, 
Mark Twain, David Starr Jordan, 
George Sterling, Franklin Lane and 
dozens of others have written of him, 
and none knew him. He was the man 
of mystery, and when mystery was 
sought none could be found. He was 
simply a great mind, a great thinker 
and dreamer, standing alone, horri- 
fied before the stupidity of humanity. 

A recent maze of biographies has 
whetted the public appetite and the 
books of Bierce are being read. His 
fame as a writer and thinker will 
grow; his story will ever remain a 
toy of gossip, quite unimportant yet 
strangely fascinating in its inaccur- 
acies. 

Life had been too unkind. He 
wanted to die. He was too brave—or 
lacked the courage—to take his own 
life. But ill health and humanity had 
left him too little. 

He went to Mexico, seeking ad- 
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dead body lay, cut off the head, 
sacked it, and carried the grew- 
some sack on his back across 
Mexico while ransom for its re- 
covery amounting to tens of thou- 
sands of dollars were offered. Per- 
haps the story is true; it is such a 
story as Bierce himself might 
have written. 

They say that Villa, rebel gen- 
eral, seated before his cabin one 
night, smoking an evil-smelling 
cheroot, was brought to his feet 
by the presence of a huge, white 
haired man with piercing eyes, 
who stood before him prisoner in 
the hands of two grinning little 
black faced peons. Bierce, ac- 
cording tothestory demanded that 
his chains be struck from him. 
Villa issued an order. Bierce was 
freed. He demanded upon what 
grounds he had been arrested. 
Villa explained with unusual tact 
that it was suspected Senor Bierce 
might be a spy of the opposition. 
Biercelaughed a mighty laugh and 
to prove his allegiance to the rev- 
olutionists, demanded an oppor- 
tunity to go out and kill for them. 
The privilege was granted; he shot 
a handful of soldiers, lamenting: 
“Poor devils. I wonder who they 
were.” 

a “Now,” said Villa, “my friend, 

you are a good man. But Mexicois 
too small for you. It might be well were 
you to return to the United States.” 

“With pleasure,” replied Bierce. 

And so, according to this particular 
story, Ambrose Bierce set out at sun- 
set, unarmed, and accompanied by 
two rebel soldiers with leveled mus- 
kets. Some hours later the soldiers 
returned; Bierce was never heard of 
again. A body riddled with bullets 
was found on the plain and buried 
with Christian simplicity. Perhaps it 
was the body of Ambrose Bierce. 

This is the story, one of the many 
that have drifted back across the bor- 
der. There are those who will accept 
it; there are others who shake their 
heads and say: “No, some day Am- 
brose Bierce will turn up. He will be 
pretty old, and pretty tired. But his 
eyes, banked beneath bushes of white 
brows, wili be keen and piercing; his 
hand will tremble with its years but 
his brain will be hard and calm and 
deep-seeing, and he will write again, 
fierce, magnificent satires of weak hu- 
manity. Some day...” 
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for My 


 ‘Kound- -the-World 
TRIP 


E’RE leaving on a world 

trip next fall. Do come 

along! Thus was I greeted 

one spring morning at a 
chance meeting with a friend of col- 
lege days down on old Montgomery 
Street. It thrilled me even to think of 
the prospect of such a journey. Three 
or four months in Europe had been 
my distant goal. But a seven months’ 
jaunt around the world—should I 
even dream of it? 

I said little, but my thoughts turned 
constantly to the proposed journey. I 
read “Round the World” folders, 
studied maps, looked up rates and 
wrote to friends who had recently re- 
turned from world trips. So the sum- 
mer sped by. Early in the fall the 
telephone rang. “Reservations have 
been made to include you”—was I 
hearing correctly? My friends were 
really going. Side trips had been 
planned for the various ports. The 
time of departure was drawing near. 
I must decide. 

The idea of a world trip was taking 
possession of me. Why shouldn’t I 
go before I had to be helped up and 
down the gang plank and be offered 


Getting Ready 





























Barbara R. 
Robson (the 
taller of the 
two) and 
Marjorie 
Robinson, 
one of her 
traveling 
companions 
at Torii 
Gate, Tokio 


ie 









Barbara Reid Robson 


Who Went on the 
Journey, Saw the 
Sights, and Now 
Wants to Go Again 


the most comfortable steamer chair 
on every occasion? Why shouldn’t I 
—if I could gather the shekels? 
Wouldn’t it be fun to travel with 
just two friends, and have a part in 
the peeeeens of my trip and a chance 
to change my mind occasionally! But 
what would an’ independent tour 
cost? On the line selected, the mini- 
mum rate for a_ round-the-world 
ticket with stopover privileges, good 


for two years, was $1250. The travel 
agent figured that another $1200 
would be necessary for sightseeing in 
ports and side trips through the 


Orient and tropics. This sum would 
give us a motor trip and lunch in fasci- 
nating Honolulu; two weeks of travel 
with a private courier through quaint 
Japan; sightseeing and meals while 
the ship was in port at Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila; four or five days 
in Singapore; the voyage on a Dutch 
ship to Java and a week’s motor tour 
through that tropical island with 
guide and chauffeur; a few days in 
Quala Lumpar, Penang, Ceylon, and 
two weeks in old Egypt and the Holy- 
land. A charming month in Italy, a 
thrilling flight over the Alps, two 
weeks in lovely Vienna and alluring 
Switzerland and on to “Gay Paree” 
added another six or seven hundred 
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First stop, Honolulu, where a refreshing dip is the order of the day 
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offices. No charge was made for the 
German visa. 

The date of my departure was so 
near at hand that it seemed inadvis- 
able to take serums and be vaccinated 
again. By drinking only bottled or 

boiled waters while in Japan, 





At left a typi- 
cal home in 
the moun- 
tains of Ja- 
pan. One 
remembers 
the thatched 
roofs, paper 
windows and 
doors and the 
swarms of 
children 


China, and other eastern coun- 
tries, however, I escaped ill- 
ness. It is wise to take all pre- 
cautionary measures to insure 
health while traveling. 

What about clothes? Every- 








dollars. There all definite 
plans ended. We would be on 
our own from May 9th to June 
25th. About $600 must be 
allowed for these weeks. A 
comfortable seven months’ 
trip around the world would 









Sketch from 
an actual 
photograph 
showing a 
native palm- 
thatched 
bamboo 
home in the 
Philippines 





amount to about $3800, with- 

out “pin money” for clothes, 

gifts and incidentals. Yes, I could— 
I would—do it. 

The trip of a lifetime! Only three 
weeks to get ready! My friends mar- 
velled and my family helped. Of 
course arranging the itinerary, decid- 
ing on sightseeing trips at the ports 
and through the various countries, 
selecting desirable staterooms on 
the five ships that I would be living 
on had taken months of planning 
in order to be sure to reach the 
various countries at the best season 
for each one. My part in this had 
been limited. 

My decision made, the steamship 
representative called, went over 
the proposed plans and advised me 
about passports, visas, insuring my 
baggage and so on. 

Of course, womanlike, my first 
thought was of clothes. But before 
I could consider this problem I had 
to dash out and have taken a never- 
to-be-forgotten passport picture. 
It looked as if I had lost my last 
friend. Later I was consoled when I 
found that mine was quite usual. 

With six passport pictures in hand 
and a friend in tow who could swear 
she had known me two years, I went 
to the Custom house down on Battery 
Street. There a jovial man had me 
fill out a blank and give my life his- 
tory. I was spared nothing, not even 
my age. I had been told it took weeks 
to get a passport. But in two days I 
returned with an affidavit as to date 
and place of birth (my birth certifi- 
cate ee burned up in the San Fran- 
cisco fire) signed several slips, paid $10 
and was given my red-bound passport. 
And that passport was to be my boon 
companion day and night until I 
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Below. The water front at Hong 
Kong where thousands live crowd- 
ed together in makeshift shelters 





reached the good old U. S. A. in Sep- 


tember. You see when I landed in 
Paris I decided to do Europe more 
thoroughly, so I sent for another letter 
of credit and postponed my sailing 
date from Marseilles. But I am get- 
ting ahead of my story. 

Visas were next. Most of the coun- 
tries around the world require a visa 
or permit to enter. The steamship 
representative obtained my Italian, 
French and Japanese visas at $10 
apiece without my appearing. (Visa 
charges in several countries, including 
France, have recently been reduced.) 
But Britain, Japan, Germany and 
several other countries demanded that 
I apply in person at their Consul 





one offered advice. And of course on 
my return I knew exactly what I 
should have taken for that particular 
trip. But circumstances vary. One 
can’t be happy or comfortable today 
with just a “tourist outfit” which will 
go into a suitcase. “Something left 
over from last year” won’t do either. 
A well chosen wardrobe surely starts 
one off on the right foot. 

Starting from San Francisco, sports 
clothes for daytime wear on shipboard 
were the most comfortable. A soft 
silk or felt sports hat or two, a scarf, 
wool sports hose and warm top coat 
were indispensable, and low ee 
shoes for tennis and other deck sports 
fitted into the picture. Informal even- 
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ing dress was the general rule for din- 
ner for both men and women. There 
were always a few who wore formal 
evening clothes and others who did 
not change at all. Lace and chiffon 
evening dresses proved the most sens- 
ible because they were light, crushed 
less and could be used throughout the 
journey. An evening coat is not essen- 
tial on shipboard if one has a shawl 
or haori coat. Glove silk underwear 
and crepe de chine night gowns were 
easily washed, dried quickly, and 
needed no ironing. These were worn 
throughout the trip except for a few 
weeks in the tropics when voile gar- 
ments were substituted. To some 
women travel means wash-wash-wash 
but it isn’t necessary for there is 
always an “amah” or washee boy or 
some one to do it, for just a few 


It doesn’t pay to burden one- 
self with the responsibility of ex- 
pensive jewelry, but if you must 
take some be sure it is registered 
before leaving the United States. 

A few silk bags for handker- 
chiefs, washable leather and cot- 
ton gloves and other accessories 
were most useful. I chose a toi- 
let roll instead of a fitted vanity 
—it was much lighter. Though 
the services of a physician were 
available on shipboard and easily 
obtainable in all the countries, 
still I found it handy to have a 
tiny medicine box containing 
standard remedies. A goodly 
supply of my own toilet creams, 
powder and an astringent were 
taken from home but I found 
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To enjoy the art galleries of 
Europe and see the out-of-way 
sights we had to walk, so com- 
fortable shoes were essential. 


The author views the 
sphinx and pyramids from 
the back of a moth-eaten 
camel. Below, Mosque of 
Omar on site of Temple of 
Solomon, Jerusalem 
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Europe and then back to San 
Francisco, via New York. 
At left a pen sketch made 
from a Holland snapshot 


that most of them could 
have been bought en route, 
though of course at about 
double the price. 

I carried a light weight 
electric iron all around the 
world to Europe, used it about 
twice, so back to New York it 
went in my trunk. It didn’t 
take long to learn that a clean 
wet handkerchief stretched on 
a mirror or tiled wall was 
ironed when dry, undergar- 
ments never: missed ironing 
and many outergarments when 
hung in the night air or a steam 
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The batik sarong, or wrap- 

around skirt, is the prevail- 

ing mode in Java and the 
Straits Settlement 


filled bath room were pressed 
to perfection. 
Luggage—just what should 
take. Friends who had 
traveled in Europe said “Leave 
trunks behind. They are only 

an expense and nuisance.” I 

found, however, that my trunk 

was the delight of my life on 
shipboard, but it never followed 
me into a country. Don’t let any- 
one dissuade you from taking a 
trunk if you have a round-the 
world ticket, for the steamship 
company will take care of it for 
you at very little cost and it isa 
great comfort. 

Through the steamship line | 
arranged for baggage insurance. 
One’s peace of mind 1s worth more 
than $15.75, the cost of a six 
months’ policy for $500. I took 
my personal funds in travelers’ 
checks, a letter of credit from my 
bank, and cash. 

Though a will sounds serious, it is 
just another measure of insurance, so 
I took care of that matter, too. 

Address book, diary, fountain pen, 
and guide books are everyday neces- 
sities for the traveler. On my next 
journey leaves from a looseleaf diary 
will carry the story of my travels to my 
family and save hours of letter writing. 

What about cameras? A movie 
camera as well as a small still one 
were my constant companions. Yes, 
the movie was heavy but I wouldn’t 
take anything for the 3200 feet of film 
which will be a lifetime memento of 
my wonderful journey. And even 
though one can buy postcard pictures 
of the ordinary sights I find that my 
snap-shots mean ever so much to me. 
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OR seventy-five years, the 
virgin forests of the North- 
west have been exploited 
by lumber barons, and 
only now, since great cities are 
growing on the sites of the early 


groups in the state. 





sawmills, are residents of “the 
charmed land” beginning to realize 
the importance of keeping some parts 
of it charming as nature made it. The 
conservation movement in Washing- 
ton has had little opposition, but until 
three years ago, there was little actual 
cooperation among the _ interested 


The Washington State Society for 


he 
Battle Cry 


- By Marion Lay Davis 


The State of 
Washing ton 
Fights toSave 
Its Charmed 
Land 


to know, perhaps, that the first sums 
spent in spreading the conservation 
message through Washington were 
derived from the earnings of shingle 
kings and logging financiers. 

The Conservationists soon enlisted 
the aid of Dean Hugo Winkenwerder 
of the University. of Washington 
College of Forestry, and secured the 
cooperation of G. W. Weigle, head of 
the United States Forestry Service in 
Seattle, whose educational propa- 
ganda has prevented many forest fires 
in Western Washington. 

With a poster contest, they ob- 
tained the help of the artists of 
Washington. Hundreds of con- 
servation poster designs were sent 
to Mrs. Alexander F. McEwan, 
chairman of the society. Chosen 
for printing and state-wide distri- 
bution was the entry of Paul Gus- 
tin. In the foreground are sprays 
of rhododendron, lady slipper and 
trillium, in colors. In the back- 
ground, against a blue sky, is a 
snow-capped mountain—a_pic- 
ture at once arresting and sugges- 
tive of the slogan printed below it: 
“Save the Wild Flowers That They 
May Live Forever.” On boats, 

trains, platforms, bulletin boards and 
in schools, libraries and public build- 
ings you may see this poster. 

The next work of the society, pro- 
ceeding under the supervision of the 
conservation committee of the Garden 
Club of America, was the distribution 
of pamphlets. Outstanding sentences 
from this excellent propaganda litera- 
ture may give some idea of its im- 





Frances Dowling, Seattle Camp 
Fire Girl, joins in the planting 
of holly trees on Arbor Day 





members of the Seattle Garden Club. 
Many of these women were wives of portance: 

men who had acquired fortunes inthe — “‘Dissuade motorists from gathering 
lumber industry—and it is interesting the rhododendron, Washington’s 


the Conservation of Wild Flowers and 
Tree Planting was then organized by 
a group of Seattle society women, 
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state flower. It is protected by law. 

“Don’t exterminate the plant by 
pulling up the bulbs or roots with the 
blossoms. It means death to the 
plant. Cut the stem with knife or 
scissors. 

“Be careful about fires in the woods. 
Weeds spring up where flowers grew.” 

In the list te wild flowers that 
must not be picked are the lady slip- 
per (Calypso borealis) baneberry, rho- 
dodendron, rice-root, dog-tooth violet 
(which takes seven years to blossom 
from seed) mottled trillium and 
purply trillium, coral root and western 
anemone. If the roots of these plants 
are disturbed, they die immediately. 

One can pick sparingly: swamp lau- 
rel, bear grass, wild tiger lily, Indian 
paint brush, mariposa lily, false Solo- 
mon’s seal, dogwood, Oregon grape 
and gentian. 

Plentiful enough to be picked as 
freely as garden flowers are the but- 
tercup, bleeding heart, tansy, clovers, 
gorse, Scotch broom, Indian plum, 
flag, fringe cups, catchfly, daisy, red- 
flowered currant, larkspur, colum- 
bine, salal, syringa, wild rose, lupine, 
honeysuckle, asters and cat-tail. 

These lists were picked by F. S. 
Hall, director of the Washington 
State Museum on the University of 
Washington campus. 

Next, the Conservationists enlisted 
the school children in the movement. 
For the past two years, a campaign 
has been carried on to make Washing- 
ton the holly state as well as the ever- 
green state. An English holly tree 
brought to Bellingham half a century 





ago was the forerunner of many 
thriving holly trees in Washington, 
where a climate similar to that of 
England favors the holly’s growth. 
Reversing the custom of transplant- 
ing wild flowers in cultivated gardens, 
Mrs. McEwan inaugurated the plan 
to take the cultivated holly tree back 
to the woods. 

Everyone in the state at Christmas 
time is asked to save holly berries 
from trees, wreaths, homes, schools, 
florist shops and stores—these berries 
to be put down in sand flats to germi- 
nate until spring. 

On Arbor Day in late May, thou- 
sands of school children are given the 
berries, and they go out along the 
highways planting them. Seedling 
trees are donated by professional 
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nurserymen for this purpose, and the 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls hold 
a special ceremonial holly tree plant- 
ing in Seward Park on this day, a 
ceremony attended by members a 
the Conservation Society. 

The chief service of the society has 
been to create a rallying point for 
widely separated groups, anxious to 
do their part in saving the woodland 
of the Northwest. 

Even the lumber barons have come 
to realize that landscape may have as 
much commercial value as logs. Tour- 
ists are flocking to the Northwest as 
never before, and if they must motor 
through lanes of signboards and hot- 
dog stands, bereft of flowers and 
trees, we cannot blame them if they 
go elsewhere to spend their money. 





Typical moun- 
tain scene of the 
Puget Sound Re- 
gion— surely a 
part of the coun- 
try worth preserv- 
ing for future 
generations 


Youngsters of the 
Northwest learn 
early in life to 
save the wild flow- 
ers. Below is a 
view of Mt. Baker. 


Photograph by Huntoon 
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What 


I Have Learned 
About 


Wild Plants 


by 
Carl Purdy 


ILD flowers, put into a 
garden, are like people. 
Some are easy to get along 


with and will grow well in 
many places. Others are difficult to 
handle until you happen to strike just 
what they want—then they grow so 
happily that you wonder they ever 
were hard to manage. 

At the present time there is a great 
vogue for wild flower gardens. While 
I am glad to see this wide interest in 
wild flowers, I fear for the destruction 
it means to wild flowers in their native 
state. 

Ninety per cent of the attempts to 
transplant wild plants to home gar- 
dens result in failure because the ma- 
jority of people do not know the 
habits of the plants they are trying to 
move. The majority of them die if 
handled as domestic plants. 

Since 1879, I have been collecting 
wild plants and trying to make them 
grow in gardens all over the United 
States and in several foreign lands. 
Altogether, I suppose that I have 
placed more than twenty million 
plants and bulbs in other people’s 
gardens. 

Through fifty years of experience, I 
have accumulated a good deal of in- 
formation about the likes and dislikes 
of wild plants. That experience in- 
cluded quite a number of mistakes 
and losses, I might add. 

Each plant and bulb must be 
handled in the proper way if it is to 
withstand the shock of transplanting. 
Some may be dug when ripe and 
handled dry without packing material. 
Others must be packed in the proper 
material and kept in cool places. Still 
others must never be allowed to dry 
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and may be handled only when they 
can be kept moist. 















“The Wild Flower Man’’ 


T WO years ago the authorities in Yosemite decided 

to gather in one comparatively small plot a million 
wild flowers, representing the widest range of wild 
plant life ever gathered in one place in this land. 
They looked about for a man qualified to superintend 
the transplanting of a million temperamental bits of 
life and finally agreed unanimously on Carl Purdy, 
of Ukiah, California. 

In Ukiah, Mr. Purdy is known as “The Wild 
Flower Man.” For more than fifty years he has 
ranged the hills, the meadows and the deserts of Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, Oregon and Washington, getting 
acquainted with wild flowers, studying their habits, 
and finally transplanting them to gardens. 

Mr. Purdy has transplanted more than twenty 
million wild plants into gardens not only on the 
Pacific coast, but all over the United States. He has 
shipped wild plants to many foreign countries, and 
today there is scarcely a land on this earth to which 
he cannot go without finding wild flower gardens of 
which he has been the Godfather, so to speak. 

Sunset asked this tall, slender Californian of the 
kindly mien, for some suggestions on the taming of 
wild plants. He hesitated, saying it was so big a 
subject it would require a book. SuNsET commends 
especially his remarks pertaining to the conservation 
of wild flowers. Real lovers of wild life will never be 
wasteful of it—The Editors. 
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Pacific coast would require the 
of a good-sized book. All that 
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To tell, even briefly, how to handle 
all of the wild flowers found on the 





hope to do in a limited number of 
words is impress upon prospective 
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tamers of wild flowers that wild plants 
may not be transplanted ruthlessly 
from their native haunts to some- 
body’s garden with any hope of 
survival. 

A great many persons are succeed- 
ing with wild flowers in their gardens, 
but they are ones who have studied 
the habits of the plants they are grow- 
ing. Wild flowers, more than any 
other form of life, are creatures of 
environment. They must have the 
right environment to survive. 

On the other hand, as I have men- 
tioned, wild plants will live happily 
if you can supply their simple wants. 
Taming them is a fascinating hobby, 
for each one is different in its tastes 
from the others. 

In my garden, I have a pentstemon 
whose native home is high up in the 
Sierra Nevada at Donner Pass, some 
seven thousand feet above the sea. I 
transplanted that flower to a hot hill- 
side, less than two thousand feet 
above sea level, arid have given it 
practically no care, yet I have never 
seen so fine a pentstemon in its native 
state. 

Near it is an alum root, or heu- 
chera, which I first saw growing on a 
cliff nearly eleven thousand feet high. 
In its native state it enjoyed only six 
weeks or so of weather each year with- 
out snow. Yet it is perfectly happy 
in its new home, where there is no 
snow. 

On the other hand, there is the little 
Alpine primrose, which carpets the 
meadows and slopes at elevations of 
from nine to eleven thousand feet in 
the Sierra. It grows most profusely on 
the north side of a mountain slope 
where the snow lies late. I have seen 
it in full bloom late in July, walled in 
between snow banks. 


rok many years I tried repeatedly 
to tame this lovely plant, but the 
effort always ended in failure. Only 
two years ago, I grew the first one 
successfully. Now I feel that I could 
do it repeatedly, for I have at last 
found a combination of shade and soil 
needed to nurture this primrose at 
lower altitudes. 

One would think that wild plants of 
nearly related species would respond 
to similar methods of handling, but 
this is not the case at all. 

For instance, I have grown a large 
number of Mariposa tulips, or, if you 
like it better, Mariposa lilies. The 
majority of them are not difficult to 
tame if transplanted in the fall and 
given the right soil, light, porous, well 
drained and not too rich in fertilizers. 

But there is one brilliant scarlet 
Mariposa tulip which grows in the 
deserts of southern California that I 
have never been able to tame. I have 
transplanted them often, only to 
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have them grow beautifully until just 
before blossoming time, when a fun- 
gus disease strikes them and in a few 
days only a patch of mould is left. 
Its cousins native to cooler regions 
have developed powers of resistance 
to the disease, but this desert beauty 
has none. 

There are certain wild plants which 
refuse to be tamed at all. They simply 
languish and die. Among them are 
the Indian warrior, the painted cup 
and the snow plant. 


HEN I was a boy I used to go 

into the woods every winter and 
dig young Douglas spruces, which I 
tried to transplant. In every instance, 
failure was the result, until one time, 
years afterward, a little seedling was 
brought to me in July. I planted it, 
without much hope, and was surprised 
when it grew perfectly. Thus I 
learned that winter was not the time 
to transplant spruces. 

Anyone who wishes to transplant 
wild trees or shrubs can do so if he 
will take a year to the job, as we did 
in Yosemite a year ago. It requires 
a year to prepare ahead for trees and 
shrubs. 

We moved fully five hundred beau- 
tiful young pines, firs and spruces, 





from five to seven feet high. By pre- 
paring ahead, I mean going out in the 
spring and digging ditches around 
three sides of trees to be transplanted, 
a foot or so from the trunks, and cut- 
ting off all the roots on those sides. 
Then the ditches are filled up. 


DURING the following year, the 
cut roots throw out new fibrous 
small roots, after which the remaining 
main roots can be cut and the tree 
boxed for easy handling. Out of the 
five hundred trees moved in Yosemite 
by this method, I do not believe we 
lost a single one. 

In regions of mild climate, where 
there is little frost and no freezing, 
most of the evergreens may be trans- 
planted shortly after the rainy season 
opens in the fall, if small specimens 
are selected, and if great care is taken 
to keep the roots moist, with moss or 
sawdust or shingle tow. 

But away from the coast, or in any 
region when the weather may be cold 
or frosty, early spring is the time to 
remove evergreens most surely and 
easily. The best time of all is just as 
the buds are swelling. 

This is a good rule also for rhodo- 
dendrons, manzanitas, Christmas ber- 
ries, and Fremontia. For deciduous 





Desert gardens are the ‘“‘rage’’ now, but wild 
plants of the desert are difficult to tame 
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shrubs the winter months, when 
they are dormant, are the better 
months for transplanting. 
Returning to the smaller plants, 
there are various bulbous plants, 
such as lilies, Mariposa tulips, 
fairy lanterns, brodiaeas and dog- 
tooth violets, which are not difh- 
cult to remove from the wild to 
gardens, but it is difficult to give 
a general rule as to the proper 
time, without knowing specific 
conditions as to their native state 
and their proposed new homes. 
Mariposa tulips, fairy lanterns, 
and others of the Calochortus 
family, may be dug soon after the 
flower falls off and can be kept 
dry without packing in any suit- 
able place until fall, when they 
should be planted in light, porous, 
well-drained soil, not too richly 
fertilized. If only a few dozen are to 
be grown, they may be planted in 
boxes ten inches deep, so that soil con- 
ditions may be more easily controlled. 
The same conditions apply to bro- 
diaeas, camassias and zygadenus. 


a violets may be dug 
after the pods form, but unless 
they are kept in a cool, moist place 
until planting time, they will have lost 
their vitality. The proper planting 
time is the fall, and they like a loose, 
gritty soil, rich in leaf mold. 

True lilies should never be dug in 
summer, or they will rot badly. That 
is a secret which took me many years 
to learn. The lily lover should mark 
his plants or the clumps carefully, and 
return in the cool autumn days with 
his trowel or spade. 

In planting lilies, he should take 
lessons from nature. The lilies of the 
Humboldt, Washington and Redwood 
groups are natives of 
cool slopes in regions 
protected by forests 
or by growth of 
shrubs. The soil to 
which they are ac- 
customed is deep, 
perfectly drained, 
and composed of 
clay or a rich loam, 
mixed with leaf- 
mold and the debris 
from broken down 
rocks. They should 
be planted where 
they are protected 
from cold winds and 
where the soil will 
not be parched by 
the heat of the sun. 
A protected nook in 
the shady side of the 
house is best for 
small grounds, and 


the native ferns are 
congenial neighbors. 
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Blue and white gentian above the tim- 
berline in the Colorado National Forest 


With the exception of the tiger lilies, so 
often found beside streams, lilies are 
difficult plants to tame. 

Speaking of temperamental plants, 
there is the beautifal hounds tongue, 
of our coastal woods, which languishes 
when handled in the late winter or 
spring, the growing period, but which 
is absurdly easy to transplant, if dug 
after it has died down in the summer 
and stored either in moist soil or in 
a moist pit. 

Incidentally, this is true of most of 
the native violets, the lovely Indian 
pinks, and, in fact, a great many Cali- 
fornian species. They may be handled 
successfully only after they have died 
down for the summer, and in view of 
the deep seated roots which many of 
them possess, it is no easy task to dig 
them out of the hard ground. 

Among the most curious of this 
group are the wild larkspur and the 
shooting stars. When growth is over 





Photo by U.S. Forest Service 
Timberline asters in the Colorado National Forest 
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for the season, the root dries until 
it breaks like a small dried twig, 
unless handled with care. These 
apparently dead roots may be put 
away anywhere in a dry place 
with no care and kept for six or 
twelve months, to all intents and 
purposes dead. 

They are admirably adapted to 
bide their time through our dry 
and parched summers and hold 
life Peaae are delayed, or to wait 
patiently until another season, if 
no rains come at all. When moist- 
ened or planted in damp soil they 
spring to lifé immediately. 

Speaking of dry weather flow- 
ers, there is the desert lily, the 
bulbs of which will lie dormant 
for two or even three or four years 
until a rainy season finally comes, 
after which the desert is white 
with these tissuepaper-like blossoms. 

Anyone who loves wild flowers 
sufficiently to raise them successfully 
will not object to a few suggestions on 
the conservation of wild plants. 


WILD plants must not be trans- 
planted while they are in blos- 
som, or they are almost certain to be 
destroyed. Attempting to transplant 
them at blossom time is worse than 
picking them, for the reason that it 
destroys the plants. 

A great many years ago I adopted 
the practice of taking only part of a 
clump or group of wild flowers, when 
transplanting. Thus I was sure that 
part of the clump would remain to 
reproduce the species. In the case of 
bulbs, I removed only the main bulb 
and replanted the offspring. I think 
this is a practice which all who at- 
tempt to tame wild flowers should 
practice, in the interest of plant life. 

The surest way to 
transplant is to take 
boxes out when bulbs 
or roots should be re- 
moved and lift the 
soil into the boxes. 

If this cannot be 
done the transplant- 
er should have a 
supply of moist moss, 
moist shingle tow, 
sawdust or damp- 
ened newspapers, 
and wax paper. 

When the plants 
are removed from the 
soil, place the damp 
moss or shingle-tow 
or shredded paper on 
top of the wax paper, 
then lay the plants 
down so that the 
roots are next to the 
moist materials on 
top, then more wax 
paper. Roll and tie. 
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PANISH architecture varies 
considerably, especially as in- 
terpreted in our great South- 
west. In Monterey, where the 
first custom house was built, the simple 
two-story house still remains from 


Spanish Colonial times. It is recog- 
nized by a veranda or balcony which 
runs the entire length of the front 
along the second story and is shaded 
by the overhanging roof supported by 
square or turned posts. This type of 
house has been successfully copied in 
other cities throughout California; its 
naive simplicity gives it an air of dis- 
tinction which appeals to lovers of the 
early Californian. 

Very different from this is the one 
story rambling Spanish farm house 
with rooms built around a patio, or 
the more compact two-story city 
house with its outside staircase, Ro- 
man arches, iron grilles and imposing 
entrance. Variety is again seen in the 
Mediterranean style of house which 
combines characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of Spain and Italy with those 
of southern France. All these different 
types have some things in common 
such as the use of white or tinted 
stucco, showing trowel markings; low 
pitched roofs of hand-made red curved 
tiles; colorful tiles in patios and other 
places; hand wrought iron work in 
abundance for decorative purposes, 
and deep reveals of doors and win- 
dows which cast purple shadows on 
the light colored stucco. 


"THE rooms inside are usually plas- 
tered. The plastering is hand 
troweled and should be somewhat 
irregular without being too rough; it 
may be white in color but is prefer- 
ably tinted. The living room should 
have a fireplace and mantel finished 
in the same manner as the surround- 
ing walls. 

Spanish rooms have few mouldings 
either of wood or plaster, but such 
wood-work as beams, doors or win- 
dows is commonly stained walnut 
color and either antiqued or given a 
wax finish. Some color may be intro- 
duced by stenciling beams and deco- 
rating door panels, but this should be 
used with restraint. 

Floors may be of red tile or wood 
stained dark, and over either one rugs 
may be placed. They may be Ori- 
entals with strong colorings and rough 
textures or domestic machine repro- 
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Edgar Harrison Wileman 


‘Fust as We Change Spanish Architecture to Serve 
Our Modern Needs, So Do We Adapt the 


Furniture to Suit Our Comfort and Conventence 
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The dining room is photographed through 
an arch equipped with a wrought iron gate 
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A Spanish 
‘‘vargueno”’ of 
carved walnut 


ductions of these. If one can afford 
it there is no better floor covering 
for a Spanish living room, dining 
room or hall than a real hand- 
tufted Spanish rug woven in Spain; 
however, many good and less ex- 
pensive rugs can now be obtained 
which are made by machinery in 
this country, expressly for this 
class of dwelling. 

A survey of our furniture stores 
shows an enormous collection of 
furniture designed for Spanish 
houses. Little of this is truly 
Spanish for just as we change the 
Spanish houses to serve our modern 
needs so do we change the furni- 
ture, and design other pieces, in 
order to obtain that comfort and 
convenience demanded in a home 
of today. All early Spanish furni- 
ture. was simple, heavy and un- 
adorned. There were few mould- 
ings and carvings. The first house- 
hold articles consisted of refectory 
tables, benches, stools, chests and 
beds, these being made of walnut, 
oak or chestnut. 

The Moors, who dominated Spain 
for many years, were largely responsi- 
ble for the development of art. Under 
‘their influence the architecture and 
handicrafts of the country became 
outstandingly beautiful. They are 
still looked upon as models for design. 
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Instead of crude, ungainly articles, 
furniture became elegant and well- 
proportioned. Most of it was dis- 
tinctly masculine in feeling, yet the 
carving and decoration rendered it 
unquestionably handsome. 

It is difficult to be specific when de- 
scribing Spanish furniture for there 
are sO many variations and many ex- 
ceptions to well recognized types. 
The high, narrow seated Frailero 
chair is typical in form yet differs 
considerably in detail. The more 
common chairs are made of walnut 
and are covered, seat and back, 
with tooled leather, finished around 
the edges with large iron or brass 
nails. Such chairs may be used for 
atmosphere in a Spanish hall or 
living room, but can scarcely be 
recommended for comfort. The 


house we live in must be comfort- 


the old and combine it with the new 
in order to furnish our houses com- 
fortably and yet keep a certain period 
feeling. Many fabrics are good for 
upholstering these articles; for dura- 
bility, frisé mohair in henna, blue or 
green is good; brocatelle with a large 
design and bright colors is both dur- 
able and attractive, also rough tex- 
ture tapestries may be used, either 
plain or figured. 

The Spanish refectory table makes 
a fine library or dining table. It is 
long and narrow with a square plank 
top; the supports or legs splay out and 
are joined together lengthwise with a 
wrought iron stretcher. Besides this 
large table there are many smaller 
ones of diversified shapes; a typical 
one is of the gate-leg pattern with 
leaves which let down and a drawer in 
the end. Good copies of these pieces 


























The outside staircase is characteristic of one type of Spanish house 


able and this quality cannot be ob- 
tained by furnishing entirely with 
antiques or even reproductions. A 
house must contain upholstered fur- 
niture, with good deep coil springs. 
Such things were unknown in Spain, 
consequently we copy a leg, a stretch- 
er or some characteristic motif from 
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may be obtained easily at reasonable 
prices and are correct for any house of 
Spanish design. 

Chests were used so much in olden 
times for all purposes that one may 
be purchased for very little and, if a 
suitable place can be found for it, 
good effect may be obtained. One 
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may be used under a window, or 
against a wall, with a tapestry panel 
a over it, and flanked with a 
pair of torcheres; another suitable 
place is on a stair landing, or in a hall 
against the side of the staircase. 

Spanish chests are often covered 
with leather which is tooled and poly- 
chromed and finished all around with 
the inevitable brass headed nails. The 
Spanish varguefio is an unique and fas- 
cinating piece of furniture. In reality 
it is a chest on a stand, the upper part 
being separate from the lower and 
used for storing away small personal 
effects of a valuable nature. Instead 
of being opened by raising the top, the 
varguefio opens with a falling front 
which serves as a desk or table when 
the chest is in place on its stand. The 
open front reveals small drawers, com- 
partments, cupboards and _ niches 
which are decorated with inlays of 
ivory, tortoise-shell or metal and over- 
laid with silver and gold leaf. Secret 
drawers are always to be found in 
some unsuspected place which further 
enhances the charm of this very char- 
acteristic piece of Spanish furniture. 
Most of us do not aspire to the posses- 
sion of an old one but here again good 
copies may be bought which have 
been properly fashioned to use as 
writing desks. 

As dining room and bedroom suites 
were unknown in Spain we rely en- 
tirely on the genius of the modern 
furniture designer to incorporate such 


details into beds, dressing tables, 
buffets and dressers, as will give them 
a Spanish feeling. Certainly for the 
average home these adaptations are 
the most practical. They are usually 
made of walnut which is antiqued, or 
not, according to individual taste. 

In a previous article, attention was 
called to the interesting Monterey 
furniture designed expressly for the 
early California house. This is made 
of gumwood painted in various colors 
and further decorated with strap iron. 
It does not readily mix 
with other furniture as 
it is very different from 
anything else shown in 
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wooden poles and rings. If glass or 
transparent curtains are required they 
may be made of theatrical gauze, 
marquisette or other similar materials. 

The texture of all articles should be 
harmonious. Either all of them— 
walls, rugs, furniture, fabrics and ac- 
cessories—should be rough in texture 
or all should be smoothly finished. 
The former should be used in houses 
of the simpler, more primitive type 
while the smoothly finished articles 
fit a more sophisticated environment. 












the stores. 

As nearly all walls in 
Spanish homes are 
plain, figured materials 
are the most popular 
for window draperies. 
These start with the 
increasingly popular 
cretonnes which may be 
used in many rooms, 
and end with the 
antique velvets. 

Side curtains should 
be hung from wrought 
iron rods or painted 


Antique “Frailero 
chairs and _ repro- 
ductions of Spanish 
furniture are used 
in an attractive 
dining room 
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Very fine domestic reproductions of hand-tufted Spanish rugs are now obtainable 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


by 
McFar.LanpD 


Of the poeticus 
varieties you will 
find Horace — 
the one pictured 
below — a good 

choice 


Gloria Mundi 
with its orange 
red cup is a 
member of 
Group 2 























HERE is every reason why 
we on the Pacific coast 
should grow daffodils. Coast- 


al Washington and Oregon 
are doubtless the sections destined to 
be the greatest commercial narcissus 
growing areas of the United States. 
There the amateur, too, will revel in 
the thoroughly favorable conditions, 
but from his standpoint central Cali- 
fornia also is highly satisfactory and 
if the southern California gardener 
finds some of his daffodils could do 
with less winter heat and more 
spring moisture, he has a decided ad- 
vantage in the growing of the early 
flowering tazettas like Paper White 
and Soleil d’Or. The daftodil’s first 
claim to our garden space is its earli- 
ness of bloom. Though our winters 
are shorter and warmer than in the 
east, there is, excepting in a few small 
areas in southern California, a general 
dearth of flowers froni December to 
February and March, when the daffo- 
dils come and after the months of rain 
brighten up our gardens with their 
cheerful color. In the garden they 
can be used in a variety of ways. 
They are also perfect flowers for house 
and table decoration, being light, fra- 
grant, and lasting long in perfect con- 
dition. They are permanent in char- 
acter and of the easiest culture. What 
more could be asked? 
The culture of the daffodil is not 
difficult, but climate and:season de- 
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eA Practical Article 


by 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


cidedly affect the degree of success. 
The parents of most of our garden 
daffodils come from mountainous 
sections of southern Europe where the 
ground moisture is considerable. It 
is therefore quite natural that they 
should do particularly well in cli- 
mates like that of Ireland, Cornwall 
and parts of Scotland, where the 
winters are not too severe and there is 
much rainfall during their period of 
growth. Washington and Oregon 
provide just such conditions, and the 
climate of central California, if helped 
out with artificial watering in a dry 
season, is quite suitable. The situa- 
tion of the beds or borders is not im- 
portant, but rather than the hot 
western exposure I would prefer to 
plant where they get more morning 
than afternoon sun. In California 
they do very well i the partial shade 
of deciduous trées, in an apple or 
cherry orchard, let us say. Of course 
as one goes north this tempering of the 
sun becomes less important, but the 
burning of the red cups in the Barrii 
section will be pretty bad anywhere in 
clear sunshine. It is also worth noting 
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Daffodils 


In Western Gardens 








that the flowers will nearly always 
face south, so that if they are to be 
viewed from a path they should be 
planted to the north of it. 

They are not exacting as to soil. A 
nice, easily and deeply worked sandy 
loam would be my choice, but I have 
had fine results in the heavy black 
adobe of the Santa Clara Valley and 
the thin clayey soils of the Berkeley 
hills. Deep digging is however an 
improvement to any of these soils. 
Unless the ground is naturally very 
pore or is worn out, fertilizing will 

ardly be necessary. In any case, do 
not dig in animal manures when you 
are planting the bulbs, but take some 
other crop off the ground first. A 
quite satisfactory commercial fer- 
tilizer is bonemeal, preferably dug 
thoroughly into soil below the bulbs. 
The quantity is unimportant as an 
overdose will do no harm. I have 
given a heavy dusting, perhaps a 
pound to a square yard, when I could 
afford it. 

Planting time will be governed by 
location and conditions. It should be 
noted, however, that daffodils begin 
root growth much earlier than tulips 
or hyacinths and are really better 
planted as soon as procurable, being 
apt to suffer if kept out beyond Oc- 
tober. If thére are rirany bulbs to 
plant, get the poeticus in first, then 
the other cup daffodils, and the trum- 
pets last, because poeticus and those 
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closest to them in parentage have the - 


shortest season of rest. Of course if : 
you can’t do your planting early, do it 
when you can, but don’t expect as 
good results the spring following. 

Depth of planting often worries the 
inexperienced. There are really no 
arbitrary rules, but in the average soil 
the base of the big bulb varieties 
should be about five inches below the 
surface and the smaller bulbs not less 
than three inches. Deep planting 
seems to produce larger flowers, while 
shallow planting encourages the rapid 
division of the bulb, with more and 
smaller flowers. Again, the distance 
apart is unimportant; five or six inches 
is all right if you expect to replant 
every three years, but for a natural 
effect with cheap varieties it is better 
just to scatter the bulbs. 


"THOROUGH weeding and culti- 
vation contribute to producing 
prize flowers. But if your plantings 
are large or you like your flowers to 
appear on a mat of green rather than 
of brown, you may adopt my method 
in my orchard plantings. This is to 
wait: until the early rains start the 
annual fall weeds and then hoe them 
lightly off, simply skinning the ground. 
The later weeds just cover the ground 
when the daffodils flower, and when 
the daffodil foliage turns yellow in 
May or June these later weeds are 
again hoed off. Of course no perennial 
weeds are allowed a foothold. 

There are quite possibly conditions 
where a daffodil can get too much 
water, but I have never met them. If 





A poeticus type 
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there is any shortage of rain in Febru- 
ary~or March soak your plantings 
thoroughly to get better growth, 
longer stems, and larger flowers. This 
is particularly necessary in California 
during the dry winters we occasionally 
get. 

The daffodil is a wonderful cut 
flower. The best time to cut varies 
with different kinds, but nearly all 
will continue to develop their flowers 
if they are cut early. In the case of 
those having apricot or orange red 
cups, or the bright eyes of the 
poeticus, nearly all of which will burn 


in bright sunshine, it is best to cut the - 


flowers early before there is oppor- 
tunity for this to occur. With yellow 
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Elvira, a desirable poetaz 


or white selfs time is less important, 
and it matters little whether they are 
cut just as soon as well out or a week 
later. Of course the commercial 
grower cuts early so that his flowers 
will ship and last well. Good flowers 
will keep for a week or ten days where 
rooms are not too hot and where the 
stems are shortened and fresh water 
given occasionally. Do not cut many 
daffodil leaves. Use other foliage if 
you want it. The daffodil needs most 
of its leaves to build up the bulbs and 
buds for next season, and the ruthless 
cutting of them will invariably result 
in a weakened bulb, unlikely to flower. 
An occasional leaf here and there does 
no harm, but in general the leaves 
must be left until they turn yellow, 
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One of the good doubles 


even if you do feel that the garden 
would look more tidy if you cut them. 

When the foliage is limp and yellow, 
or, if preferred, when it has quite died 
down, the bulbs may be dug, divided, 
and replanted or stored. There is no 
rule for how often this must be done. 
Many Dutch growers replant each 
year; most English growers replant 
each alternate year. This is commer- 
cial practice. I garden for fun and re- 
plant when I feel like it, but I should 
prefer to feel like doing it every third 
year. I had fine flowers last spring 
from plantings of most of the standard 
varieties put in four or five years 
earlier. In old gardens in England 
and in Virginia, daffodil beds have 
been left undisturbed for half a cen- 
tury and gone on flowering, but this 
will not give the best results nor will 
the bulbs increase nearly so rapidly as 
when occasionally divided. But this 
is one of the delightful things about 
the amateur growing of daffodils— 
you don’t have to be continually 
digging them up and storing them like 
gladiolus. You don’t have to store 
daffodils at all, for the easiest thing is 
to replant them at once after digging. 
Storing is a necessary process for the 
bulb grower and dealer, but unless 
you are very tired or want the ground 
that summer for something else, they 
had better go right into their new beds 
as soon as they are ready. Also, it is 
better to give them new soil in re- 
planting. But don’t worry about the 
damage summer watering will do to 
them. It won’t do any. Gardening is 
full of taboos which need exploding, 
and this is one of them, peculiar, I 
believe, to California. If for con- 
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venience you store them over the 
summer, first dry off the foliage com- 
pletely, but do not expose the bulbs 
to full sun to effect this: then clean 
them and store in flats, trays or bags 
in a cool dry place until early fall. 

A few hints on. the garden use of 
daffodils may be of interest. The 
places where they are best not planted 
are beds on the front lawn or other I 
prominent locations such as in the 
foreground of foundation planting. 
Their season is too short and the rip- 
ening of their foliage takes too long 
for a situation where continuous 
bloom or at least clean green foliage 
are desirable. In border planting I 
prefer rather the plan of clumps, each 
of a variety, to the thin effect given 
by stringing the bulbs in a single or 
even a double line along the path. 
Daffodils are not good edging plants. 

By careful planning the bare spaces 
left by small clumps can be pretty 
well covered by the foliage of sur- 
rounding herbaceous plants of later 
flowering, but it is also possible to 
put between the bulbs, after flower- 
ing, young plants of such summer 
flowering annuals as snapdragons, pe- 
tunias or marigolds, or seeds of the 
annual calliopsis or the annual lark- 
spur can be sown in the same places 
in early spring. In a very small gar- 
den one may even have three crops— 
daffodils, planted four or five inches 
deep; Spanish iris or ixias planted be- 
tween the daffodils only two inches 
deep; and then a summer annual fol- 
lowing them to cover up the drying 
foliage. But where space allows, 
much the easier way is to give daffo- 
dils a place by themselves where 
they can be visited in flowering time 
and forgotten when they die down. 
They seem at their best as garden 
flowers when least formally handled, 
in scattered drifts on a slope, in irreg- 
ular groups under the trees of an 
apple orchard, or naturalized in thin 
woods, for which last purpose only 
the cheaper, more vigorous singles 
should be used. 


S the daffodil has become a great 

show flower in England—it will 
soon be on the north Pacific coast—it 
became necessary to so classify the 
many garden forms that the distin- 
guishing characteristics of each sec- 
tion would bring similar flowers into 
competition. Hence the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, the great British 
organization, has authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

CLASSIFICATION OF DAFFODILS 
Division 1.—Trumpet Daffodils. 

Distinguishing character: Trumpet or crown as 
long or longer than the perianth seg- 
ments. 

(a) Varieties with yellow or lemon-colored 
trumpets, and perianth of same shade or 
lighter (but not white). 


(b) Varieties with white trumpet and perianth. 
(c) Bi-color varieties, i. e., those having a 
white or whitish perianth and a trumpet 
colored yellow, lemon, or primrose, etc. 

Division 2.—Incomparabilis. 
Distinguishing character: Cup or crown not less 
than one-third but less than equal to the 


length of the perianth segments. 


(a) Yellow shades with or without red coloring 


on the cup. 


(b) Bi-color varieties with white or whitish 
perianth, and self-yellow, red-stained, or 


red cup. 


Division 3.—Barrii (incorporating Burbidgei). 


Distinguishing character: Cup or crown less than 
one-third the length of the perianth 


segments. 


(a) Yellow shades, with or without red color- 


ing on the cup. 


(b) Bi-color varieties with white or whitish 
perianth and self-yellow, red-stained, or 


red cup. 
Division 4.—Leedsii. 


Distinguishing character: Perianth white, and cup 
or crown white, cream or pale citron, 
sometimes tinged with pink or apricot. 

(a) Cup or crown not less than one-third but 
less than equal to the length of the per- 


ianth segments. 


(b) Cup or crown less than one-third the length 


of the perianth segments. 
Division 5.—Triandrus Hybrids. 


All varieties obviously containing N. triandrus 
blood, such as Queen of Spain, Earl 
Gray, Eleanor Berkeley, Moonstone and 


Agnes Harvey. 





King Alfred—a favorite 


(a) Cup or crown not less than one-third but 
less than equal to the length of the per- 


ianth segments. 


(b) Cup or crown less than one-third the length 


of the perianth segments. 
Division 6.—Cyclamineus Hybrids. 


Division 7.—Yonquilla Hybrids. 
All varieties of N. jonguilla parentage, such as 


Buttercup, Odorus, etc. 
Division 8.—Tazetta and Tazetta Hybrids. 


To include N. tridymus, poetaz varieties, the 
Dutch varieties of Polyanth Narcissus, 
N. biflorus,N. muzart and N. intermedius. 
Division 9.—Poeticus varieties. 
Division 10.—Double varieties. 


Division 11.—Various. 
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Some comments on the more impor- 
tant sections and mention of good and 
typical varieties in each may be of 
assistance, particularly to the be- 
ginner. In a few instances I have 
added the names of outstanding 
novelties not yet available in the 
American trade. These new and really 
wonderful varieties are nearly all 
from the great group of British ama- 
teur seedling raisers. The Dutch 
contributions to the improvement of 
the daffodil have been relatively un- 
important, and as yet we have only 
a few American converts to this great 
game of improving a garden flower. 

Division 1 comprises the large 
trumpets, of which the yellow selfs 
are best known. Examples are Golden 
Spur, Emperor and King Alfred, the 
last hard to beat where it does well. 

Of those with white trumpets and 
perianths Mme. de Graaff is best 
known. It is very late, so that Alice 
Knights, a nice early in the same sec- 
tion, is desirable in addition. The 
best white trumpet, one we shall all 
be growing in a few years, is the 
glorious Beersheba. For the beginner 
I suggest Empress and Spring Glory 
as good bi-color trumpets. 

The flowers in Division 2 (Incom- 
parabilis) are less known, but here the 
large cup which takes the place of the 
longer trumpet often gives a flower of 
better proportions. Certainly their 
lighter weight enables them to hold up 
better in rain, thus making them fine 
garden flowers. The old Sir Watkin 
belongs here; Autocrat and Home- 
spun are other inexpensive yellow 
selfs, while Bernardino, with its apri- 
cot-edged cup, and Gloria Mundi, 
with an orange red cup, are very dis- 
tinct. The newer Croesus is a de- 

cidedly improved Gloria Mundi, and 
in Pilgrimage, Golden Pedestal, and 
the still very expensive Fortune (now 
$125 for a single bulb) we have a fore- 
taste of the glorious yellow incom- 
parabilis to come. Of the bi-colors in 
this section Whitewell and Great 
Warley are good examples. 

The Barriis, which comprise Di- 
vision 3, are lovely flowers for the 
garden or for cutting, being rather like 

ale yellow or white poeticus in their 
a flat perianths, while their 
shallow cups often retain in suffused 
edging the bright red of the eye of 
that species. Barrii Conspicuus 1s the 
oldest and best known of those with 
yellow perianths, but Bath’s Flame 
will eventually supersede it. Seagull 
is a good example of the older white 
perianthed Barrii, but the newer 
Firetail is a great advance in this sec- 
tion and should be secured as soon as 
it is obtainable. Its pure red eye is 
wonderful in color. 

(The other divisions of daffodils 
are described on page 68) 
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the well-known genus homo; but men- 


ON’T get the idea that I go around 
1) nursing an in-growing grouch against 
tion this T. Oliver Crossby, and you'll (Teg 


see my short hair bristle. 


It seems that T. 


Oliver is some kind of a house furnishing expert, 


out here from the east to equip a mil 


lionaire’s 


home at Pebble Beach; and as he and the wife 
are forty-second or forty-third cousins, it was 
only natural, I suppose, that he should drop in 


on us. Anyway, there he was, last 
Friday evening when I came home 
from the office—a tall, thin party, in 
gray trousers, cut-away coat, Ascot 
tie, and gray spats. 

“T have been noticing your dining 
room suite,” he said, after we had 
shaken hands and completed the cus- 
tomary how-dee-do, “‘and 
in that room, you should 
have had Queen Anne.” 

“We invited her,” I said, 
“but at the last minute, she 
phoned and said she wasn’t 
going to be able to make it.” 

“IT mean the period,” he 
said, with a frown. “Also 
your light fixtures are Ren- 
aissance; that’s bad.” 

“Oh, yeah?” I said. 
“Maybe you don’t like the 
rug, either.” 

“The rug is all right,” he 
answered, “except, perhaps, 
it should have just a little 
more blue in it. If you like, 
lll remain here over the 
week-end, and give you some pointers 
on the rest of the house.” 

“T thought you had to go down to 
Pebble Beach,” I said. 

“There’s no reason why I should 
leave here until Monday,” he replied. 
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“T know one reason,” I said; but 
before I could let him have it, the 
wife broke in with how glad we'd be 
to get some authentic information, 
because we were planning to remodel. 

“Well,” he said, “in that case, we’d 
om better begin with funda- 


if 


mentals. From the temper- 
ature of this room, I assume 
that you'll install adequate 
Have 


¥ 





heating equipment. 


Y you decided upon what 
Y type?” 


“Why, no,” the wife an- 
swered, ‘‘although we 
thought we’d have a fire 
place in the living room.” 

“Oh, by all means. You'll 
get a lot of pleasure out of 
it. But you can’t depend 
upon a fire place to heat the 
whole house, you know. It’s 
really an object of decora- 
tion, rather than one of util- 
ity. And when you’re equip- 
ping a home, decoration is the last 
step, not the first. After all, your 
home is where you live, and the main 
thing is to be comfortable in it.” 

“That’s hard sometimes,” I said, 
shooting him a meaning look. 
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“Tt is, if von haven’t proper heating 
equipment,” he went on. “There 
probably isn’t any other quality of a 
house more conducive to its livable- 
ness than a comfortable temperature. 
And no matter how splendidly a home 
may otherwise be equipped, or what 
conveniences it may have, you can’t 
live comfortably if it is too cold, or 
too hot, or if the temperature varies 
from room to room, or from hour to 
hour. Good heating equipment should 
maintain a comfortable, uniform, and 
controllable heat throughout the en- 
tire house. Those are the first require- 
ments for any method of heating. 


“FTHAT, of course, eliminates as 

major heating equipment any 
appliance, such as a heating stove or 
a fire place, which depends upon the 
ordinary circulation of air in the 
house to distribute the heat. Due to 
the fact that the air currents in a 
house vary continually, change each 
time a door or a window is opened or 
closed, it is almost impossible for such 
appliances to produce a uniform tem- 
perature throughout the house, even 
when it’s a small one. What usually 
happens is that the hot air is concen- 
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trated in only one room of the house.” 

“T can see that’s the trouble with 
this room,” I interrupted, but he 
didn’t pay any attention to me. 

“The problem of uniform heat was 
solved by the Romans; and thus far, 
with possibly one exception, we 
haven't been able to improve upon 
the general method. That is through 
the use of a Centrally located heating 
plant, distributing the heat through 
ducts or pipes so that all-rooms will 
be comfortably and uniformly warm. 
The warm air furnace, with a register 
in each room, is, I stippose, the most 
common application of this method, 
and probably the most practicable for 
small ‘dwellings, although steam and 
hot Water systems, with radiators in- 
stead of registers, are coming more 
and more into use in larger residences. 
The latter have the advantage of per- 
mitting a more accurate regulation of 
temperature in each room, indepen- 
dent of the temperature of the other 
rooms. Your living room, for in- 
stance, may get the afternoon sun, 
and not require as much heat as the 
kitchen on the other side of the house. 
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“The exception I mentioned is elec- 
tricity; although, after all, it’s simply 
an extension of the old Roman 
method, the centrally located source 
of heat being the power house instead 
of a heating plant in your basement. 
Electric heaters are usually installed 
in the walls of a room, and are con- 
trolled independently of each other. 
They’re unquestionably extremely 
convenient, as they give instant heat 
radiation at the turn of a switch.” 


UST at that moment, Lorelei stuck 
her head into the room and an- 
nounced in Weber-and-Fields English 
that dinner was ready; and T. Oliver 
switched his flow of conversation from 
heating equipment to our silverware 
pattern, which, according to him, was 
all wrong. It didn’t seem to affect his 
appetite, though; and after dinner he 
felt so kindly and mellow that he took 
the trouble of going through the 
house, pointing out why we were a 
couple of saps when it came to select- 
ing colors. 
“Listen,” I said to the wife, after 
we finally had him stowed away in 
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the guest room, “we may have the 
world’s worst taste in furnishing a 
home, but I’m hanged if I’m going to 
spend two more days having it rubbed 
in. Tomorrow, by special request of 
the nominal head of this household, 
Mr.T. Oliver Crossby leaves for Pebble 
Beach.” 

“Don’t be silly,” the wife said. 
“You can’t do that. He’s a distant 
relative, you know.” 

“The farther distant he is, the bet- 
ter I'll like him,” I said. 


“RESIDES,” the wfe went on, “he 
really is a very competent in- 
terior decorator.” 

“Yeah,” I said, “especially when it 
comes to decorating his own interior; 
I noticed that at dinner.” : 

“Well, we can’t be so rude as to tell 
him to go; and after all, I do want to 
get-some advice on remodelling.” 

She began to get it the next morn- 
ing when T. Oliver went down into 
the basement to have a look around. 

“Oh,” he said, “you have a coal and 
wood furnace.” 

“Yes,” said the wife, “but we don’t 
use it very often. For some reason it 
seems to burn up a lot of coal without 
giving much heat.” 

“H’mm,” said T. Oliver, backing 
away and giving the furnace what in 
novels is called a quick scrutiny, “I’d 
say that reason is the pipes.” _ 

“‘What’s wrong with ’em?”’ I asked. 
“Should they be painted heliotrope or 
something?” 


’ 


“Color doesn’t make 


much difference,” he snapped, 
“but length does. With a deep base- 
ment, it’s a good plan to have a con- 
crete platform built for a furnace to 
starid on, and thus reduce the dis- 
tance the heat has to travel before it 
reaches the register, or elsé give the 
pipes an extra thick covering of insu- 
lation. With long pipes, not heavily 
insulated, no small amount of heat is 
lost through pipe radiation before it 
gets into the rooms. The principal 
fault with your pipes, however, is that 
they aren’t pitched steeply enough, 
aren’t slanted sharply enough for the 
warm air to rise in them quickly. 
That’s why you have to burn so much 
fuel before you begin to get heat at 
the registers, which, by the way, are 
incorrectly placed.” 

“Yeah, they would be,” I said. “I 
suppose we should have put ’em in 
the ceiling.” 

_ “T mean it’s the location of the reg- 
isters which accounts for the lack of 
proper pitch of the pipes,” he went on 
unperturbed. “You can’t put a reg- 
ister—or a radiator—just anyplace, 
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and get the best results. Look here: 
you've placed your register in the 
farther wall, which has meant a long, 
very gradually sloping pipe; the warm 
air has farther to go and doesn’t rise 
se rapidly as it would if you had put 
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wall where you \ \ 
could have used a i 

short, .steeply-pitched & 

pipe. And here’s another BS 
mistake. You've placed your Xx 
furnace way over here to the , 
left side of the basement, instead 

of in the center. Consequently, these 
pipes at the left are shorter than those 
at the right. -The rooms reached by 
the short pipes get most of the heat; 


thus you don’t get an even distribu- 
tion of warmth, which is the 


main reason why you havea 
furnace. It’s.particularly unfortunate 
here, because the long pipes serve the 
north side of the house. where you. 
need heat most. Now I would suggest. 
that when you remodel—” 

“Tt’s no use holding a post mortem 
on this furnace,” I said, “‘because 
we're going to have brand newheating 
equipment. - I’m through shoveling: 
coal into it every half hour while I’m 
home.” 

“But you don’t have to do that. 
There are devices which feed the fur- 
nace automatically. You simply fill 
the device with coal once a day, and 
it does the rest without requiring 
further attention. Aside from saving 
labor, such a device—because it feeds 
the coal into the fire box in small 
quantities and as it is needed—gives 
an even, sustained temperature.” 

“But we were thinking of an oil 
burner,” the wife said, “or maybe a 
gas furnace.” 
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“Both very efficient devices,” 
Cousin Oliver said. “Did you know 
that you don’t absolutely need a new 
furnace to install an oil heating sys- 
tem? They’ll simply build a new fire 
box in your present furnace. That’s 
one of the advantages of an oil burner; 
you can convert your coal and wood 
heating system into an oil heating 
system without buying a new furnace. 
The oil burner is attached to the fur- 
nace, and the oil fed into the burner 
by an.electrically-driven pump, from 
a tank outside—buried in the ground, 
usually under the sidewalk. That’s 
quite a convenience in itself. The 
tank is filled once or twice a year by a 
tank-wagon which pulls up at the 
curb; there is no coal or wood to be 
carried into the ‘basement. And, of 
course, oil—it’s .crude oil, you 
know—is a very economical fuel. 

“But the real joy in an.oil, or 
gas, ‘heating system is the ab- 
sence of smoke and ashes, and a 
uniform heat at. any-desired tem- 
perature, automatically main- / 
tained. This latter is ac- 
complished by means of a 
thermostat. Set the ther- 


mostat to the degree of heat 
you want; and when the 
temperature of the house / | 
falls below that, the heating / 
plant starts automatically. 
When the tempera- / 
ture reaches the de- 
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sired level, the heating plant is auto- 
matically shut off.” 

“It’s too bad they haven’t invented 
some kind of a gadget that would do 
the same thing with a person,” I 
remarked. 

But it took more than a hint to shut 
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*‘T’ll say heat rises!’’ 


off T. Oliver. From the base- 
ment, he passed on to the ga- 
rage, which he said, was:laid 
/ out very inefficiently, and from 


/ there to the kitchen. 


“This is the wife’s baili- 

wick,” I said, ‘“‘and besides I’m 

due at the office; so you’ll have to 
excuse me.” 

When I returned that afternoon, 
T. Oliver was still going strong, but 
the wife was beginning to look a bit 
fed up. “Say,” I whispered, getting 
her aside for a second, “I’ve just 
received a wire from Uncle Ben. 
His rheumatism is pretty bad, and 
he wants us to come at once.” 

“Why, we haven’t any Uncle 
Ben,” she said. 


“Heat rises, “Oh, yes, we 
man! What- have,’ I told her. 
ever fuel you “7 created him 


burn, those 
pipes need a 
sharper pitch”’ 


this morning; 
and I’ve got the 
telegram in my 
pocket to prove 
it. We'll have'to 
leave at once.” 
“Eh? What’s 
that?” T. Oliver 
asked, pricking 
up his ears like a 
bull pup that’s 
just remembered 
where he buried 
a juicy bone. 
“Awfully sor- 
ry,’ I said to 
him, ‘‘but we 
have to go out of 
town right away. 
My Uncle Ben 
just wired us to 
come at once. 
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As he’s a millionaire, and I’m his sole 
heir, you can see it’s pretty important 
not to keep the old chap waiting. 
We’ve just time to catch the five- 
twenty train.” 
“Well, well, well,” said T. Oliver, 
“that’s too bad. I was hoping to finish 
going over the house. Perhaps I 
can stop in on my way back from 
Pebble Beach. How long will you 
be gone?” 

“Maybe a couple of months,” I 
said, ‘“maybe a year or two. You 
can never tell how long Uncle Ben’s 
rheumatic spells will last. This 
might even be the end.” $ 

“I hope not,” he said. “Still, 
there’s some comfort in knowing 
that you’ll inherit a million dollars. 
By the way, speaking of money, I 
usually base my bill on the size of 

a man’s income. Shall I send it here, 


-or. to your uncle’s address?” 


“Bill!” I gasped, “What bill?” 

“Why, for my services,” he said. 
“Your wife commissioned me to make 
an inspection of the house. You don’t 
suppose I gave you all that advice for 
nothing, do you?” 

So that’s why I’m installing new 
heating equipment in the house this 
fall. Sure, I’m taking 


his advice. I have to 
get something for my 
money. 


As a matter of fact, 
we haven’t yet agreed 
as to whether we'll 
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furnace into an oil burner, or just 
what. But one thing is certain: before 
the first rains of autumn fall, there’s 
going to be some sort of device in- 
stalled in our house so that I won’t 
even have to decide whether I’m cold 
or not... When the mercury gets down 
below 70 degrees that little mechan- 
ical gadget is going to tell the furnace 
to get busy. 

Cousin Oliver certainly did start 
my temperature rising; but for per- 
manent company I’d much prefer a 
good heating plant. 

Editor's Note—Flippant in manner 
but serious in reliability of informa- 
tion are these articles of John Eugene 
Hasty’s. By the way, it was Mr. 
Hasty, masquerading as Jack Harper, 
who wrote “Flooring the Morrisons”’ 
in the September issue. He has now 
taken off his domino, and is reporting 
a series of arguments that may or may 
not have actually taken place. Watch 
for the next article in an early issue. 
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Practical Article 
For Those Who Garden 
Beside the Pacific 





N trying to find a fit setting for his seashore 
home thegarden lover will discover that the 
central theme of his picture is the ocean. 
With the sea as background, his problem 
is to provide a suitable and harmonizing fore- 
ground and middle ground to the picture. For 
the foreground, brilliant flowering, low-growing 
plants are the best. For the middle ground pic- 
turesque, horizon-breaking tree masses give the 
best effects. The possibilities of massed color in 
the foreground are apparent. For the maximum 
effect, color harmonies and sequence of bloom 
should be obtained with the minimum number 












of species. The possibilities of tree forms for the 
middle ground are equally interesting. One 
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species or two, planted in naturalistic groupings 
are most effective. The use of many diverse 
forms is always to be avoided in such gardens. 

The nature and contours of the shore deter- 
mine species which should be selected. Where 
sharp changes in the shore line contours occur, 
such as bluffs, rock ledges, or promontories, 
opportunity should be seized to use new var- 
ieties. The lists in the latter part of this article will 
suggest which species are suited to various conditions. 

For the Pacific seashore planting, the landscape ma- 
terials are varied and colorful, and capable of striking 
effects when properly used. The method of use is of 
utmost importance. Intricate details and individual 
flowers are of little consequence before a back drop of the 
imposing magnitude of the ocean. The best effects can 
be obtained by using large quantities of a few varieties in 
masses rather than by attempting to combine innumer- 
able species. This suggestion is direct from nature. 

The seashore has a climatic environment distinct from 
that of the adjacent inland. Along a narrow strip, vary- 
ing from a few yards to a mile or more in width, the in- 
coming breeze, heavily laden with moisture and salt 
spray, has a telling effect upon plant life. Few are the 
plants which do equally well inside and outside of this 
zone. 

This moist wind, the dominating factor of the seashore 
environment, is the good genii of the seashore garden 
lover. It presents to him on a tray of green, gold sunlight, 
beauty of form and brilliance of color. Where but on the 
seashore can tree forms mean so much? Here the con- 
stant wind hammers and twists stiff and awkward sap- 
lings into fairy-book shapes of grace and beauty. Here 
the water-laden wind feeds its favorite flowers with the 
ocean spray. And they respond by spreading their 
blossoms in rioting abundance. Common garden flowers, 
geraniums (Pelargoniums), verbenas, and marguerites 
(Chrysanthemum frutescens), flower as they never do in- 
land. Go to where they are planted within the sound 
of breakers and see for yourself. The Coral Coprosma 
(Coprosma bauer) so often ill-conditioned and scraggly in 
city dooryards, grows luxuriantly on the beach. Here the 
foliage assumes an added luster, and it flowers and fruits, 
a thing which it almost never does elsewhere in this 
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country. The Natal Plum (Carissa grandiflora) acts in 
much the same manner. While the flowers are rather 
common inland, it seldom sets fruit. At the beach it 
fruits abundantly, the fruit tasting like our national 
garnish for festal days—cranberry sauce. 

Many other splendid garden shrubs and flowers thrive 
in the sea spray zone. The following specialized lists offer 
numerous suggestions for the selection of appropriate 
material for landscape and garden planting. The heights 
given in feet (’) or inches (”) after each name refer to the 
average mature height which these plants attain near the 
sea coast. The color names refer to the color of the 
flowers. Where the color is omitted the flower is of little 
or no landscape value. 


Ground covers for sandy open beaches and sand dunes: 


YELLOW SANDVERBENA—A bronia latifolia 6” yellow 

Pink SANDVERBENA—A bronia umbellata 6” pink 

WooLLy SANDVERBENA—A bronia villosa 6” white 

Common FicMaricoLp—Mesembryanthemum edule 6" yellow 
RosE FIGMARIGOLD—-Mesembryanthemum rosea 6” red 

Moss VERBENA—Verbena erinoides 6” lavender 


Plants for planting on cliffs and rock ledges in less ex- 
posed places. The figures indicate the height to which the 
vines will climb if gifen support, or the distance they will 
trail: 

*SPANISH JASMINE—Jasminum grandiflorum 12’ white 

*ComMMON WHITE JASMINE—Jasminum officinale 12’ white 

*PRIMROSE JASMINE—Jasminum primulinum 8’ yellow 

*BRAZILIAN NIGHTSHADE—Solanum seaforthianum 6’ blue 

*Costa RicAN NIGHTSHADE—Solanum wendlandi 6’ blue 

*CHALICE VINE—Solandra guitata 10’ yellow 

*CapE HONEYSUCKLE—Tecomeria capensis 10’ orange 
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By 
Warner Lincoln Marsh 


A Landscape Architect 
of the Southwest 


Right here a paragraph might be inserted re- 
garding the trees which are already growing on 
the lot when the owner builds his home by the 
| sea. Since it requires many years to grow a 
cypress or a rugged pine, the architect will exer- 
cise great care in planning the house in order 
to save existing plant life. Oftentimes a great 
gnarled tree is the focal point of interest around 
which the house itself is built. Trees native to 
the vicinity are usually varieties worth culti- 
vating in the landscaping of the seashore garden. 


Plants (mostly trees) with attractive silhou- 
ettes, which are suitable for planting on irregular 
rocky shores: 


























CENTURY PLANT—A gave americana 16’ (in bloom) 
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by the Sea 


Ground covers and low growing shrubby plants for 
planting on rocky shores, in rock pockets, and exposed 
places on ledges and cliffs: 


ALorE—In variety 1’ to 6’ yellow, orange and red 

NaTAL PLrum—Carissa grandiflora 4’ 

BROWNEYED RockrosE—Cistus ladaniferus v. maculatus 4’ 
white 

PurRPLE RockrosE—Cistus purpureus 4’ purple 

SatviA RockrosE—Cistus salvifolia 2’ white 

Morocco BinpwEED—Convolvulus mauritanicus 6” blue 

Corat CoprosmMa—Coprosma baueri 4’ 

CREEPING QUINCEBERRY—Cotoneaster adpressa 1' 

Rock QuINCcEBERRY—Cotoneaster horizontalis 2’ 

Rockspray—Cotoneaster microphylla 2’ 

ROUNDLEAF QUINCEBERRY—Cotoneaster rotundifolia 2’ 


Common SuNROSE—Helianthemum chamaecistus (many varieties) 
6” to 1’ white, yellow red, copper 


SPANISH SUNROSE—Helianthemum lasianthum 2' yellow 
GOLDEN FIGMARIGOLD—M esembryanthemum aureum 1' gold 


CHANGEABLE FIGMARIGOLD—Mesembryanthemum mutabile 1’ pink 
to orange 


PURPLE FIGMARIGOLD—Mesembryanthemum spectabile 1’ purple 
Rock PITCHBERRY—Pittos porum heterophyllum 2’ 


Plants (mostly trees) with attractive silhouette, which 


are suitable for planting on low sandy shores. 


Waite IRonBARK—Eucalyptus leucoxylon 50’ 

Fiat Top Gum—Eucalyptus occidentalis 25! 

Pink IRoNBARK—Eucalyptus sideroxylon v. rosea 40’ pink 
Moreton Bay Fic—Ficus macrophylla 80’ 

HEATH MELALEUCA—Melaleuca ericifolia 20’ white 
CajEpuT TREE—M elaleuca leucadendron 30’ cream 
SENEGAL DATE PaALM—Phoenix reclinata 40’ 

Canary PinE—Pinus canariensis 50’ 

ALEPPO PinE—Pinus halpensis 60! 

MONTEREY PINE—Pinus radiata 50’ 
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GovEN Cypress—Cupressus goveniana 50’ 
GUADALUPE CypRESS—Cupressus guadalupensis 40! 
McNas Cypress—Cupressus macnabiana 20’ 
MOontTEREY Cypress—Cupressus macrocarpa 50! 
ITALIAN STONE PINE—Pinus pinea 50’ 

CLUSTER PINnE—Pinus pineaster 80! 

TorreEY PINE—Pinus torreyana 40’ 


Garden plants, shrubs and trees which thrive and 
flower freely in the coastal wind zone: 


MARGUERITE—Chrysanthemum frutescens 3’ white and yellow 
Canary Broom—Cytisus canariensis 10’ yellow 
Scotch Broom—Cytisus scoparius 10’ yellow 
SPANISH BRoomM—Genista hispanica 12’ yellow 
BripaL VEIL Broom—Genista monosperma 15’ white 
*CHINESE Hisiscus—Hibiscus rosa-sinensis 10’ peach, white, pink, 
red. Many varieties 
TREE MALLow—Lagunaria pattersoni 50’ pink 
Lions-Ear—Leonotis leonurus 5’ orange 
TREE SEALAVENDER (Statice)—Limonium arborescens 3’ blue 
BIGLEAF SEALAVENDER (Statice)—Limonium latifolia 2' pale blue 
ComMON OLEANDER—WNerium oleander 20’ (many varieties) white, 
pink, red 
*Ivy_LEAF GERANIUM—Pelargonium peltatum 2' (many varieties) 
white, pink, red 
*CommMon GERANIUM—Pelargonium hortorum 4’ (many varieties) 
white, pink, red 
Mexican BusH SAaLvia—Salvia leucantha 4’ purple 
WEAVERS Broom—S partium junceum 15’ yellow 


*GARDEN VERBENA—Verbena hybrida 6’ (many varieties) white, 
pink, red, purple. 


All of the plants listed are of easy culture. Most of 
them when established at the beach thrive without fur- 
ther attention. The moist atmosphere and frequent 
night and morning fogs attend to most of the watering. 
Only those which are marked with a star will require some 
additional irrigation. A light mulch of partially decayed 
leaves or of bean straw is of considerable value in assisting 
the plants to maintain a healthy condition. Of course all 
plants newly set out require artificial watering until 
established. 

The best time to plant is in general at the beginning or 
early in the rainy season. Some of the plants will be 
obtainable only in early spring, their best planting time. 
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eA Spanish House 
Designed for a Western Hillside 


HE problem presented 

this month is to build a 

house which will ..con- 

form to the irregular out- 
line and the slope of the lot, be 
small enough and simple enough 
to be economically erected, and 
yet large enough to meet the 
needs of the family. The house is 
Spanish, which means more than 
merely that it is of stucco and has 
a tile roof. It is designed in char- 
acter and in detail to be a beauti- 
ful background for the family 
who occupy it. 

The plan is typical of the West 
coast: there is an entrance on the 
street side but the living quar- 
ters face the rear enclosed garden, 
insuring privacy. From the street 
a low covered archway leads down 
to the first floor level which is 
four feet below the sidewalk. On the 
garden side of the passage way three 
arches give access to the terraces 
banked with flowers. The entrance 
hall is two stories high. The floor is 
tiled with hexagonal tile of warm red. 
The stair and landing are of oak, with 
a stair rail of Spanish wrought iron. 
The walls are of plaster, slightly rough 
in texture and a very light buff in 
color. 

The living room has sun practically 
all day, from the street side in the 
morning and from the garden side in 


By 
Gwynn Officer 


HE ARCHITECT planned 

this charming dwelling for Mrs. 
Pacheco, a widow with three sons. 
The lot is an irregular tract of land 
with 05 foot frontage, 155 feet 
deep and 50 feet wide across the 
rear, dropping off approximately 
ten feet at the back. The construc- 
tion 1s of wood, with stucco exterior, 
tile roof and casement windows. The 
color scheme was worked out with 
white walls, red tile roof and 

bluish-green shutters 


the afternoon. With the dining alcove 
under the same decorated beamed 


checo and her youngest son. 


stretch of fertile valley. From the 
terrace the garden slopes gently 
down to the wall at the rear. 
The garden is laid out in rela- 
tion to the house so that one may 
come from the living room down 
the brick walk; the axis is termi- 
nated by a fountain on the six- 
foot wall. A transverse axis at 
the end of the garden is termi- 
nated on one end by a bench and 
on the other end by a pergola. 
The few trees in the garden were 
wanted for their variety of light 
and shade but not to hide the dis- 
tant view of the valley. A formal 
flower bed provides flowers for 
the house and there are a few of 
the interesting and popular cacti. 
For the more intimate parts of 
the house there are, upstairs, the 
bedrooms and bath of Mrs. Pa- 
Mrs. 
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ceiling as the living room a certain 
unity is achieved, making both rooms 
seem larger while actually reducing 
the area of each. Draperies, which are 
hung on the alcove side of the ceiling 
beam between the two rooms, may be 
drawn to screen table preparations 
from arriving guests. From the living 
room doors open onto the partially 
roofed terrace. The view from the 
terrace includes the housetops and 
trees below and beyond them a 
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Pacheco has a dressing room, leaving 
her bedroom free from the smaller 
accessories. She also has glass doors 
opening on a small balcony with 
wrought iron rail, commanding a 
wider view but similar to that from 
the terrace. 

Downstairs in the rear of the house 
are the bedrooms and bath of the two 
older sons. 

If the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, as the proverb 
tells us, then the kitchen, as the center 
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of culinary activity, is an exceedingly 
important place. This kitchen and 
breakfast nook are accessible not only 
from the dining alcove directly across 
the hall, but from the entrance hall 
and the service porch as well. Within 
the room are the necessary cases, 
electric refrigerator and range. This 
room and the adjoining nook, which 
is separated from it only by the back 
of the seat, get the morning ‘sun, one 
of the ingredients of a cheerful ‘break- 
fast. For. the sake of better ventila- 
tion the kitchen:and nook have double 
hung windows with transoms over 
them., ‘All the other windows in the 
house are-steel casement windows. 

« It-is worth noting that the kitchen 
has been well designed for work. The 
refrigerator is an integral part of the 
plan because it is.the starting point in 
practically all food preparation. The 
clearing-away operations are entirely 
separate from those of preparation, as 
they should be. Soiled dishes from 
either the dining alcove or the break- 
fast nook are stacked at the right of 
the sink, washed, drained on the left- 
hand drain board, and put away in the 
cupboards above the workshelf. 

The problem of adequate heat was 
considered carefully by the owner 
with a vivid memory of her girlhood 
and the wholly inadequate charcoal 
brazier whose very glow seemed to 
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following conditions in mind; the 
slope of the land, the shape of the 
house, the fact that the boys would 
probably be away a good part of the 
day, that Mrs. Pacheco would be busy 
during the morning withthe physical 


the dining alcove, 

and a glimpse of 

the terrace and 
entrance hall 
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care of the house, it was decided that 
a heating system of the utmost flexi- 
bilitykould be inStalled, one that 
could be used or discontinued at 
will. 
A list of the requirements as 
outlined by Mrs. Pacheco showed 
that she wanted quick heat in the 
morning for a short time—about 
an hour. Following that period 
she did not want any heat until 
the latter part of the afternoon 
and evening. She did not want to 
use any fuel that would produce 
ashes or require handling. 
This reduced her problem to 
warm air, with gas, oil or 
electricity as the fuel. A fur- 
ther investigation finally led 
her to choose gas, a purely 
personal preference but one 
that she felt met her needs. 
For convenience electric con- 
trols were installed down- 
stairs and in Mrs. Pacheco’s 
bedroom. From either of 
these the furnace can be 
started, stopped or regulated. 
No thermostat was installed 
because the controls made the 
furnace sufficiently flexible. 





A visitor from the 
East commented upon 
the prominence of the 
garage in the street 
view of the house. 

“But isn’t that the 
logical place for it, 
after all?” rejoined 
Mrs. Pacheco. ‘For 
safety as well as con- 
venience, it should be 
as easy as possible to 
drive the car into the 
garage from the street, 
and to back it out 
again. You see, we be- 
lieve that houses 
should be built for 
ourselves to live in 
and enjoy, and so we 
design them to fit our 
needs rather than to 
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ALCOVE 


"LIVING ROOM 


At left is shown the 
front entrance to the 
Spanish house. First 
floor plan is given above 


fit old-time conventions in 
building.” 

It would, of course, be 
rather absurd in planning a 
house for a site like this one, which 
slopes down away from the street, to 
try to conceal the garage under the 
lower end of the house, with a long 
sloping driveway to reach it. A well- 
designed garage is not at all unsightly, 
particularly if the doors are kept 
closed. 

A friend of Mrs. Pacheco’s greatly 
admired the house, and wanted to 
build one like it. She needed only 
two bedrooms, however, and inquired 
whether or not the two lower-floor 
sleeping rooms might be omitted 
without spoiling the plan. The archi- 
tect assured her that this could be 
done very nicely; the extra wing could 
be added later if desired. No changes 
in the floor plan need be made, though 
the kitchen might be enlarged by 
omitting the wall that now separates 
it from the narrow hall if desired. 
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EVERY DAY 





Broiling salmon 
steaks on a plat- 
ter is entirely suc- 
cessful when an 
oven-proof dish is 
used, such as the 
attractive Krust 
Kookin China 
platter shown 
here. Photograph 
by Ralph Young 
Studios, courtesy 
Hot-N-Kold Shop, 
San Francisco 
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. ISHIE, fishie, in the In Western Homes Now we have at least two good 


brook,” goes the nursery 

rhyme, and then it goes 

on to imply that as a rod and 
fly fisherman, Papa was always a suc- 
cess, and that Mama always served 
fish fried. The brook, interpreted in 
the light of fishing on this western 
slope, is elastic. It may be the Colum- 
bia river, the dashing Rogue, or the tumultuous De- 
schutes, or any one of the other myriad streams that 
flow down through western mountains. This brook 
might even enlarge itself to include the mighty Pacific 
ocean itself, and if one is speaking of clams as fish their 
lodging place would be no brook at all, but the sands 
along the shore. 

Papa’s fish hook, too, has changed since the days when 
the = lt first met its continued popularity. It may be 
a net, a fish wheel for scaunne tienes, or a long, 
sharp shovel for the various kinds of clams that abound 
in the sandy stretches of beach. 

Mama’s pan isn’t necessarily a frying pan, either. West- 
ern women are making capital of the dozens of fish 
varieties that are to be found every day in their well 
stocked markets, and have adopted even more dozens 
of methods of cooking them. 

About the only unchanged detail of the rhyme is 
baby’s appetite, for he still eats the fish like a man. And 
it is fortunate for baby that he and all his relatives do. 
The original inspiration for the little verse ate the fish for 
one reason only, I am sure, just because he wanted to. 
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Says 


Jeannette Cramer 


MAG AZINE 


reasons. We know that the fish 

is good, and we also know that 
with its wealth of mineral salts and 
its generous iodine content, it is very 
good for us. So big fish, little fish, 
those from salt waters, those from 
fresh, the fish we may buy from the 
market and the delicate little trout 
that must be caught in mountain waters just before they 
reach the pan, cooperate in making every day in the week 
fish day for Westerners. 


KING of western fish is the royal Chinook salmon, 
and princes of his realm are his cousins, the chub, 
the silverside and the steelhead. Such stirring tales as 
Rex Beach’s Silver Horde have immortalized the ro- 
mantic life history of the salmon: how it is hatched in 
fresh water, how the small fry soon head down stream to 
the pounding waters of the ocean where they lose them- 
selves in its boundless depths, and no man knows where 
the next four years are spent; how, in the next springtime, 
the fish turn again, this time toward the fresh water, the 
identical streams in which they were spawned, and com- 
plete their life cycle there, rushing up the rapids and 
through the still stretches, maintaining a fast that is 
never to be broken, reaching suitable spawning grounds, 
laying eggs, and within a few weeks completing the chap- 
ter by dying in some backwater pool. 

_ Just after the salmon enter fresh water, while the flesh 
is still firm and red and the layers of fat are thick and 
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dark, the commercial canneries take their toll. The fish 
are only a few hours out of the water before they are all 
processed and sealed in the cans that insure the freshest 
and best of canned salmon to dwellers far inland, while 
quick transportation up the rivers and good refrigeration 
assure the residents even long distances from the coast 
fine, fresh salmon, for immediate use. 

No finer roast is found anywhere than a roast of 
salmon, and the same may be said for a fine fat salmon 
steak, broiled golden brown, with creamy, bright pink 
center section. 


‘THE scales may be removed by pouring boiling 
water over the fish and then scraping quickly. A 
four-pound center cut of salmon from a medium sized 
fish is a real delicacy for this kind of roast. Rubbed with 
salt, pepper and flour, stripped with bacon, baked in a 
hot oven (375 degrees) for 25 minutes, then at a much 
lower temperature (250 degrees) for the remainder of 
the 234-hour period will produce a roast fine enough for 
any occasion. 

The roast, hot, will furnish one meal, and then there 
will remain, I hope, enough to furnish the inspiration 
for souffle, light and fluffy; croquettes, crisp crusted and 
brown; salad lusciously pink, or substantial sandwiches 
the next day. 

Salmon steak, to my mind, should be cut at 
least an inch thick. This gives plenty of thick- 
ness to provide the crust on each side, without 
drying out the center of the slice. Either oven 
broiling or pan broiling may be used for this 
cut, and the only sauce it needs is lemon 
juice, squeezed from the garnishing quarters 
of lemon. 

Red snapper is a staple article on fish market 
lists on the western coast, yet not one cook 
book in a hundred even mentions it. Here is 
a bright red and white fish, very different in 
external appearance and color from most food 
fish, white and tender of meat, possessing very 
few bones, and selling, always, at a low price. 
Large, iridescent scales, easily removed with 
boiling water as described above, must have 
been those that gave the name to the dress 
trimming of much the same size and colors, 





Jellied tuna salad might be called Hostess’ Delight, for it is 
so pretty and so good, and is prepared hours ahead of time 
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Here is a fine fish for steaming, and for serving with 
egg sauce. The steaks likewise are delicious. Neither 
calls for special directions for cooking, only for an urging 
to try something new. Those not familiar with red 
snapper will find it somewhat similar to halibut in 
texture and flavor, though seldom more than half the 
price. 

My favorite cook book, infallible in most respects, 
in a clam chowder recipe designed to serve four persons, 
calls for 25 clams. On northwest beaches the razor 
clam, anywhere from 5 to 7 inches long, is plentiful 
through a number of months. Of the several varieties 
of clam that the western coast has to offer, the razor is 
probably the most popular, but it takes only 3 of this 
flavorous delicacy to constitute a full meal for one 
person. Twenty-five razor clams, in chowder, would be 
sufficient to serve several large and hungry families. 


O*XE of the razor variety will replace 4 to 6 ordinary 
clams in a chowder recipe. In making a substitu- 
tion, be guided by your own best judgment. 

The razor clam, fried, becomes a dish really fit to set 
before a king. The frying calls for speed, since the tender 
meat toughens if cooked too long. Five or six minutes, 
just enough to brown the enveloping batter well, will be 
quite long enough. A definite recipe for these follows. 
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Halibut ramekins 

are delicious served 

with egg sauce or 
creamed celery 





Fried Clams 
1 dozen razor clams 


2 eggs 
4 tablespoonfuls of cold 


water 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Salt and pepper 

Mix flour and water 
to a smooth paste. Beat 
eggs until somewhat 
foamy and add to flour 
mixture. Dip dressed 
clams in this, and brown 
very quickly in hot fat, 
at least deep enough to 
half cover the clams as 
they lie in the pan. 
Serve with Tartar sauce. 
Serves 4 persons. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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mette river, not far from Oregon 

City, is a five-acre lily farm 

where nodding, waxen heads 
sway in the summer breezes. The 
owner of these queenly flowers is 
Colonel William A. Aird, a man whose 
acts of bravery have been acknowl- 
edged by decorations from the Brit- 
ish, French and United States govern- 
ments. Colonel Aird is essentially a 
military man and has seen service, 
not only in the late World War, but in 
the Philippines and in the Boer War. 

It would seem a long step from such 
prominence in the world of strife to a 
peace time occupation of growing 
lilies, but Colonel Aird has ac- 
complished it with the ease which 
he has acquired through long years of 
contact with life and living. 

“Since I returned to the United 
States from Coblenz, Germany, in 
1919,” the Colonel said, “I have been 
growing flowers on my place at Pansy- 
dale, and, so far as I know, I am one 
of the first in the Pacific Northwest to 
grow regal lilies commercially. I be- 
gan in a small way some half dozen 
years ago. Before the lilies matured I 
grew pansies. 

“There is no secret about growing 
the regal,” he explained. “We have 
found it to be an adaptable flower and 
one that thrives under almost all con- 
ditions.” 

This aristocratic member of the 
lily family bears its flowers in a crown 
at the tip of a slender, willowy stem. 


I: a sheltered nook of the Willa- 
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M. Leona Nichols 


Its ivory petals flare from a golden 
throat and on the recurvent side of 
the flower is_a gossamer tinting of 
crimson. Each bulb produces from 
one to two dozen blooms according to 
its age and strength. 

At the close of the blooming the 
seed pods are allowed to ripen and 
after they are well set, the colonel 
plucks all but four or five of the 
strongest ones from each lily stalk; 
this produces a better quality of seed. 

“Seed plantations are made in early 
spring, as soon as the soil is loose and 
open—probably in March or April, 
depending upon the locality. No fer- 
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The Regal Lily 


eA Soldier's Sword of Peace }{ 






tilizer is used but the beds are well 
drained and carefully cultivated be- 
fore any seeds are placed in the earth. 
When the soil has been worked until 
it is like flour, then the brown seed 
disks are pressed into the earth an 
inch apart, in rows which are spaced 
four or five inches apart. After the 
bed is filled, a mulching of peat moss 
is used to keep the earth free from 
weeds and to hold the moisture. The 
germination is about 90 per cent, and 
we produce blooming lilies grown from 
seed in 15 months. Of course, weed- 
ing and transplanting, digging of 
bulblets, storing and replanting of 
bulbs, all are necessary to the grow- 
ing of lilies.” 

Gazing upon Colonel Aird’s fields 
of swaying lilies, hundreds and thou- 
sands of them in bloom at one time, 
it is hard to realize the vast amount of 

labor connected 

with producing 
each individual 
blossom. 

After Colonel 
Aird had gone 
over the detailed 
duties necessary 
to mature,the 
bulbs—he and 
Mrs. Aird do 
practically all of 
the work—I ask- 
ed him how he 
ever had the 
patience to carry 
out such a 
venture. 

“It may have 
been partly my 

military training,’ 
reflected the Colon- 
el. “Possibly it was 
the conquering spirit 

cropping out in me; but 
probably it was the great feel- 
ing of satisfaction and peace 
which I experience in working 
among my regals.” 


pomp As Colonel Aird looked out 
soldier across his fields, } wondered if he 
might not be seeing far beyond 

into fields of strife and blood- 

shed which he is trying to forget. 

He was so quiet for a few mom- 

t ents. Then he straightened up, 
v anesosbe vod smiled and walked down the rows 
grows Of lilies'with all the proud bearing 
lilies of a conquering military man. 
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Rob yourself of sleep... 
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but you can’t rob the Gillette Blade of its sure, smooth shave 


FACE drawn and tight from 
lack of sleep, a slapdash 
Jather and a hurry-up shave — 
it can’t ruin the even temper 
of a Gillette Blade,even though 
it may wreck your own! 


On such mornings lather extra 
thoroughly and treat yourself to a 
fresh Gillette Blade. You're sure 
then of the smooth, even, com- 
fortable shave which has been 
honed and stropped into every 
Gillette Blade by machines ad- 
justed to one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. 

Every Gillette Blade must be 
even and sure. To guarantee that, 


four out of every nine of our blade 
department employees are inspec- 
tors and ate paid a bonusfor detect- 
ing every blade that won’t do a 
superb job of shaving. 








Tue only individual in history, ancient 
or modern, whose picture and signature 
are found in every city and town, in 
every country in the world, is King C. 
Gillette. This picture and signature are 
univeral sign-language for a perfect shave. 


Notwo men have identically the 
same kind of beard. No man gives 
his Gillette the same kind of job 
to do every morning. A dozen 
varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. The Gillette 
Blade alone remains constant. 

Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to do 
its job well every morning. It 
does. Witness the smooth faces of 
American men today. Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette 
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AVE you ever seen a carpet of 

wild bleeding heart beside a 

gurgling stream? If not, then, 
indeed, have you a treat in store. 
Don’t think I use that word “gur- 
gling” unthinkingly. The gurgle of 
the stream and your gurgles of ec- 
stasy are going to join hands and send 
a strange joyous duet abounding and 
echoing from cliff to cliff ere the 
transplanting urge asserts itself. The 
scene would not be complete without 
that orchestral note. 

Last year when searching the nooks 
and crannies of a rough-hewn shore 
line for maidenhair fern, I ran across a 

eat carpet of bleeding hearts in 

loom. I had my little trowel right 


The hunting god- 
dess of the North 
is depicted at left 





The sacred corn- 
stalk. The blue- 
bird alights to 
bring it success 


with me; so, I brought home a good 
start—some half dozen plants. These 
I placed along the north side of the 
house, beside the English violets. 
They grew. And how they grew! 
This year they are glorious. I have 
ferns of many kinds, for Oregon 
abounds in ferns, even to the extent of 
allowing some members of the family 
to make pests of themselves. But no 
fern I possess, or have seen, for that 
matter, can compete with my wild 
bleeding hearts. Feathery, delicate 
tint of green, dotted with wee drops 
of heart’s blood. It would be hard to 
find a fernery that would command 
the second glance with that bleeding 
heart exhibit of mine in view. 

They spread rapidly so care should 
be taken to place them where they 
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will not crowd out something else you 
prize. 

Since Dicentra (bleeding heart) is 
so rare, I am planning some interest- 
ing experiments with my wild hearts 
in the hopes of producing something 
that will take the place of the hard-to- 
get garden variety. To be sure, that 
will be no easy chore, for the old- 
fashioned Dicentra is a most beautiful 
thing, and beloved. However, the 
Kingdom of Flowers is beckoning to 
the western woman who has space 
and time, and the love of flowers, and 
last but not least, a hobby just rarin’ 
to take a new trail. 

The pictures Sunset has been 
showing us of glorious places are in- 
spiring, no one could deny, but in the 
language of the immortals “you aint 
seen nothin’ yet” till you know the 
woods. And one doesn’t get to know 
the woods in one brief jaunt. Our 
home is next door to the woods and 
Nature, perforce, is a dear- 
ly beloved neighbor—even 
in wild, unreasonable tan- 
trums Nature is adorable. 
I wish every SuNSET reader 
might visit our woodland 
paradise.—M. M. 


Do You Believe in Signs? 


HE funny little pictures on this 
and the following page have been 
copied very accurately from sand- 
paintings done by a Navajo medi- 
cine man in Navajo, Arizona. Mrs. 
Billy Dohlman, who copied the 
paintings, was able to give the 
medicine man’s interpretation of all 
except one. Of that one he did not 
dare tell the meaning, for in the 
spring, when the sand pictures were 
made, the snake-people and spider- 
folk can hear. 
After studying these examples of 
Navajo art, “art moderne” does not 
seem so modern after all, does it?— 


The Editors. 


of the 
holy boy 
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T may be helpful to those who love 
geraniums and pelargoniums (and 
who does not?), to know that the 

tops of the bushes should not be cut 
off, unless one wishes to make a low 
hedge. By trimming out a few side 
branches, as the plants get too bushy, 
and a few lean stalks, geraniums will 
reach a height of nine feet in three 
years. Give them a sheltered, sunny 
place, a fence or lattice on which to 
lean, good soil, plenty of water every 
day, and you will be rewarded with a 
profusion of long-stemmed flowers, 
almost all year. Dry leaves and old 
blossoms should be constantly re- 
moved, and all blossoms should be 
plucked at the joint, not broken or 
cut, as that is where the new growth 
starts.—I. E. 


Portrait of Black 
Lightning, the 
slayer, at right 




















The medicine 
man did not dare 
tell the meaning 
of this drawing, 
it being the wrong 
time of year 


ke your garden shout? Ours 


used to. The moment you en- 
tered the driveway a perfect 
yell of pink greeted you; pink pent- 
stemons—pink verbena—pink roses 
—pink petunias — pink foxglove — 
C00 border-grass—pink stock. And 
looming a// at the same time! You 
were fairly deafened by the noise of 
pink. 
Polite neighbors said: 
“What glorious color! How sweet.” 
But they did not go and do like- 
wise. And after a whole earsplitting 
season of pink we realized their wis- 
dom. Our garden was not sweet—it 
was saccharine. 
Every family fresh from a youth in 
the city streets hungers for flowers, 
even if there is only a two-by-four 
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The Whittall Anglo- 
Persian Broadcasting 
Orcheftra entertains 
every Sunday evening 
over a Coast to Coat 
hookup of 22 radio Sa- 
tions associated with ‘ 
the National Broad- f " id : ss aim, , d 7 a 

casting Company 7 


rai = ~ yee — most in nie “Color Harmony in the Home” 
seer ; wre rugs whic eins see 1n great ‘ useums! =. a sew beck ten 
Is it their designs, their colors or their textures ? Whittall Rugs tells you how to use cor rectly iin 
have all of these and especially in the beautiful new fabrics colors you most admire. Your 


which they are showing this Fall season for the first time. Dealer has a copy for you in the 
Rug Department 


Incidentally — some leading Decorators are using Whittall Carpets 


almost exclusively 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LID, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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WHAT 
HIGH COMPRESSION | 
MEANS 


ACK in 1926, when Ethyl Gasoline was first 
generally distributed, only about one-tenth of | 
the new automobiles were of so-called high compres- 
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sion (a § to I ratio or higher.) This year more than 
three-quarters of the new car models now being 











offered to the public are of this type. | by = 1 ; 
Ethyl is responsible for this great advance in en- cssume Sore css ' 
gine efficiency, for high-compression engines require Knocks out that “knock” 


a fuel of Ethyl’s anti-knock quality 
Ordinary gasoline “knocks” and loses power when 


compressed beyond a certain point. The Ethyl fluid 
in Ethyl Gasoline eliminates“knock’ under higher 


pressures and develops more power. Leading oil 


companies in the United States, Canada and Great ' G S L I 
Britain mix Ethyl fluid with their gasoline to form Tl \ O N E 


Ethyl Gasoline. On sale everywhere. 


Start riding with Ethyl today. It improves the 


STS 


performance of any car, new or old, whatever its 


compression. E 

= 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION + 25 Broadway, New York City 5 
§6 Church Street, ‘Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, England 
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plot for them. And like other hungry 
people, they satisfy their craving too 
well and get indigestion, as we did. 

It took three years to subdue that 
pink. 

First we introduced yellow. Pansies 
all of a bright gold and Scotch broom, 
with that charming yellow button- 
bush did a good deal to restore our 
sanity. Columbine and _primroses, 
too, were helpful. But the garden 
still shouted. Pink and yellow seemed 
both to make a good deal of noise. 

In a moment of winter enthusiasm, 
forgetting our color plot, we planted 
three long rows of red; geraniums and 
geum. These, we felt, would go right 
on growing year after year regardless. 
And they certainly did. Just about 
the time in April that they were mak- 
ing a cheerful stripe of scarlet along 
our borders, to our horror we had to 
stand by and see the rosy snapdragon 
buds and the stock reaching up their 
pink fingers against this fiery back- 
ground in a nightmare of discord. 
Let the romanticist say nature never 
makes a false note. That summer we 
suffered severely from pink-and-red- 
in-the-eye, and we vowed never again 
to forget our color scheme. 

The third winter we really worked. 
We moved, removed and moved again 
every root and bulb in the garden. 
Even bushes did not escape. Broken 
backs, hot showers and dreamless 
sleeps brought us 
to May—and vic- 
tory. 

Blue—that’s 
what did it. Dark 
blue, deep blue, 
pale blue, violet. 
Blue backgrounds 
for yellow. Blue 
borders below 

ink. Blue nestl- 
ing against lawn 
green. There is not 
a nook in this 
year’s garden that 
has not been calmed and sweetened 
and reconciled with a blue. 

Tall Anchusa four feet high made 
solid settings for all the rose beds. 
They bloomed through May, June 
and July in a wealth of deep con- 
tented glory that brought peace even 
to the giddy sparkling of red-and- 
yellow gaillardia. Lofty spires of del- 
phinium and campanula too, marched 
along back of Seles stock and 
snapdragon, hiding the spaded ground 
beyond. A ringlet of purple-blue pan- 
sies about the lawn will still be smil- 
ing there when the yellow chrysan- 
themums behind are in bloom. And 
between the neat rows of passing go- 
detia, in front of an aisle of double 
hollyhocks, late-blooming clear blue 
asters now in bud will carry the gar- 
den’s harmony into early winter. 





Th e sacred 
tobacco-pouch 
of the holy boy 
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“Wonders” 
of the West 


If Some Tourist Asked You 
About These, How Would 
You Answer Him? 


1. I wonder why the grey green 
moss which grows downward from 
the tops of pine trees in the moun- 
tains stops abruptly six or seven feet 
from the ground? 


2. I wonder what “El Dorado” 
means? 


3. I wonder how to tell the Sugar 
Pine and Lodgepole Pine apart? 


4. I wonder what the Apache 
Trail is? 

5. I wonder who Vallejo was? 

6. I wonder exactly what mescal 
is? 

7. I wonder what the words 
“‘Roble” and “Encina,’’ names of 
the men’s and the women’s dormi- 
tories at Stanford University, mean? 


8. I wonder when Death Valley 
was first crossed by white men? 


(Answers on page 70) 











People have not this year said, 
“How sweet!” They have stood and 
looked, and walked about and looked, 
and then looked. Afterward they 
have taken down names of seed 
houses and plant dealers, and names 
of flowers they are not too sure of. 
And they have spoken hopefully of 
the seedling crop after the first rains 
and of when they might come to dig. 

All of which 





makes us _ glow. 
eg 1B) — Amateurs of three 
years’ mistakes, 





we are at last 
deemed worthy to 
be includedin that 
most elusive and 
shy company of 
Home Gardeners 
—those muddy- 
palmed, smudge- 
cheeked, cheery 
dwellers in Arcady 
who make beauti- 
ful with love that 
corner of the earth 
which is theirs, 
those weavers 
of garden dreams. 

This year you can hear our garden 
singing.—H. F. 
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This is a graph- 
ic representation 
of the messenger 
fly, who is always 


carrying gossip 


fin tins of the same size, prefer- 

ably new, with the picnic out- 
fit. They are invaluable for carrying 
stuffed tomatoes or peppers, or deli- 
cate peaches, or iced sally lunns, or 
whatever should arrive at the picnic 
page with that skin you love to touch! 
ndividual gelatine salads or desserts 


I: is a good idea to keep two muf- 
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may be made in the tins the night 
before, and carried along with a bottle 
of mayonnaise or of whipped cream. 
Or meat or fish loaf may be baked in 
individual form, one in each hole and 
turned out on the picnic plate. In 
fact they are so useful that a picnic 
fiend will probably carry four! Be 
sure to get the size—six, eight, nine, 
ten, or twelve holes—that best fits 
your basket or picnic refrigerator. If 
the sets of tins are the same shape, one 
set may be inverted over the other to 
carry some things, and a big rubber 
band snapped about both to hold the 
tins together.—D. S. M. 


WOULD like to submit the fol- 

lowing tip on poultry raising. I 

have found it very successful in 
the raising of turkeys. 

In my poultry yard I have a con- 
crete feeding platform. I do all my 
feeding on this platform and never 
throw the feed on the ground. After 
each feeding the concrete platform is 
washed and disinfected. 

The reason for this platform is to 
keep the poultry from picking u 
germs that might be in the soil. fi 
believe that a chicken yard should be 
sanitary to have healthy stock. I 
have been feeding from this platform 
for some time and can truthfully say 
that it is one of the biggest disease 
preventives I have found.—T. G. C 


UNSET readers are the neigh- 
borly sort. They discover some- 
thing in their gardens or pick up 

some idea in their vacation rambles 
which just must be passed on to other 
Western families. So they write to 
Sunset Magazine! In making up 
this October issue we have put to- 


The bat, sup- 
posed to bring 
good fortune 





At right, a blue- 
bird for happi- 
ness, four clouds 
to make it come 
from all four di- 
rections, and the 
sun to make it 
permanent 


= 
La Re 





gether four of these letters, with some 
funny little Indian drawings which 
Mrs. Dohlman sent us, and made sort 
of “editorial hash” on these pages. Shall 
we have “hash” again?—The Editors. 


1929] 
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To Add to the Fun of 


POPPING CORN 


AVE you ever tried to pop pop- 
corn in a heavy iron skillet on 
an open-top gas range? Most 
of us have given up after one 
attempt, for the results simply are not 
worth the great expenditure of effort. 

Now, with their usual thoughtfulness, manufacturers 
have provided us with light, easily handled corn-poppers 
heated by electricity, so that all the fun and the enticing 
odors and the merry din connected with popping corn 
may be brought into the living room or dining room, and 
the refreshments served hot from the machine. 

There are several types of poppers on the market, most 
of them being somewhat similar in operation. The elec- 
tric heating element is in the bottom of the machine, and 
the corn is agitated by turning a little crank or twirling 
the knob on top of the popper, which in turn operates a 
stirring rod inside the pan. The corn, after it is popped, is 
emptied out by inverting the popper, or through an open- 
ing at one side, usually covered by a sliding door; or, as in 
the machine illustrated in 
the center below, the pop- 
per compartment is separ- 
ate from the heating recep- 

tacle for convenient 
emptying. 

If your family is ad- 
dicted to frequent im- 
promptu popcorn parties, 
why not os prepared for 
them? Preparedness in 
this case calls for the fol- 
lowing items: one electric 
popper; a popcorn serving 
set, consisting of one large 
bowl and an adequate 
number of small bowls for 
individual service; a pitch- 
er to hold melted butter; a 
generous salt shaker. 

There are a few points 
to remember for successful 
popping of corn. First, be 
sure that your corn is 


Chocolate pop- 
corn balls, slight- 
ly flattened, are 
attractive and 
ever so easy to eat 
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By clean and moist. 


Elner Martin ge. 























Some new varieties off 
corn are now obtainable, every kernel of 
which pops into a huge but tender mor- 
When a can of popcorn is opened, 
empty any left-over corn into a screw-/ 
top jar to keep it in good condition for! 
later use. Corn that is too dry will not pop. 

Do not have the popper too hot. Stir slowly at first, 
then faster as the popping goes on. 

Small, slightly flattened popcorn balls are more easily! 
eaten than the large round variety. They are especially 
interesting when a chocolate syrup is used to hold th F 
kernels together. Here is a good recipe: 


Chocolate Popcorn Balls 

4 quarts of popped corn 2 squares of butter chocolate 

¥ cupful ph want or 4 cupful of ground 

Y4 cupful of sugar chocolate 

14 teaspoonful of baking soda 

Have the corn ready in a large bowl. Bring the mo- 
lasses and sugar to boiling, then add the chocolate, first 
blending it with a small 
amount of the hot syrup.) 
Do not add any a 
Boil the syrup until ity 
hardens when a little isl 
dropped into cold water,” 
then add the baking sodall 
and stir well. When it has! 
finished foaming, 
over the popcorn, mix well, | 
and form into small balls, 
using a bit of butter on the 
hands to keep the syrup 
from sticking. 

Plain salted popcorn in 
a bowl of milk makes a de- 
licious Sunday night sup- 
per. Some families like to 
grind the kernels that will 
not pop—the “old maids 
and old bachelors” we 
called them as children— © 
and serve with milk. They | 
are surely worth trying. 





Equipment from 
John Breuner 
Co., Oakland. 
Photographs by 
Ralph Young 
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ELECTRIC RANGE 






in OPERATION as it is in APPEARANCE 


Of course fine appearance is important. That’s 
why we have spared nothing to give the Monarch 
a distinctive, graceful design and to offer it in 
colors to harmonize with any kitchen color 
scheme ... White, Nile-Green or Sunshine- 
Yellow enamel. 


But ... after all, cooking results come first and 
there is far more to the Monarch than mere good 
looks. It has SPEED quite new to electric cookery 
...and Speed means convenience and economy! 
There is the “Speed-Oven” of improved design 


and insulation ... the open “Speed-Units” built 
for quick action and insulated to prevent down- 
ward radiation. Both are exclusively Monarch! 
Automatic oven temperature control is standard 
on all models and a time-clock control is added 
when desired. It will cook your meal according 
to instructions without thought or attention. 


You will find in the Monarch line exactly the 
size and style of range suited to your needs. If 
you sometimes want heat in your kitchen, look 
at the models with built-in kitchen heater. 


EASY TO PAY FOR ox the 


~ » 
~*~; \ i 2 
\ Geen — MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Monarch Practical Payment Plan. 


This is our plan for helping Monarch dealers grant you very easy 
installment terms. It may be varied to meet your particular 
requirements. ALL Monarch dealers have it at their disposal, so 
feel no hesitancy in asking for details. If you prefer, write us 
direct. Ask for Booklet No. 12. 


G. A. LIESER, 1218 17th Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. LUDWICK, 669 Fremont St., Portland, Ore. 
GLENN L. BROWN, 730 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 
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Ideas on 


Home Building avd Improvement 


PLACE for everything and 

everything in its place” does 

not necessarily mean that 

one must be painfully neat. 
Rather it means that the architect 
and builder of the house have shown 
such wise foresight (having probably 
been guided by the owners) that 
equipment is built into the exact place 
where it will be most logically and 
easily used. 

The modern creed in building houses 
as in building furniture is, “Function 
governs form.” No longer do we arbi- 
trarily decide on the sizes and shapes 
of rooms, and then proceed to make 
the best of a bad job, from the deco- 
rative standpoint. We now go at our 
house-planning from the other end, 
deciding what kind of rooms and 
what we want to have in them before 
we begin to build. Naturally there 
must be compromises between archi- 
tect and decorator, but the result is 
bound to be more livable rooms in 
more livable houses. 

a 

If you are planning to have a built- 
in ironing board installed, whether in 
a new house or in an old one, be sure 
to look out for five things. First, 
place it where the light, both natural 
and artificial, will illuminate the 
board, and the ironer will not be work- 
ing in her own shadow. Second, have 
the convenience outlet placed 2 or 3 
feet above the floor, at the right of 
the cabinet which holds the board. 
Third, have the cabinet door swing 
back against the wall at the left of the 
board. Fourth, 
have the board 
placed at just the 
right height for 
the person who is 
likely to use it 
most frequently. 
Fifth, if possible, 
have an asbestos- 
lined compart- 
ment at the 
bottom of the 
cabinet to hold 
the iron, and a 
peg or two hooks 
at the top over 
which tohang the 
cord. Incidental- 
ly, be sure that 
the door may be 
closed tight when 
the cord is hang- 
ing in the place 
provided for it. 
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Gathered From Here, 
There and Everywhere 


we 


Every home needs an office. Not 
many home builders will choose to in- 
clude a special room for that particu- 
lar purpose, but wise ones will provide 
a place wherein all household account- 
ing may be centralized, with sensible 
files for correspondence, receipted and 
payable bills, bank statements and 
vouchers, and such like. A roomy 
desk equipped with a typewriter, a 
supply of business-size stationery with 
the household address neatly printed 
on it, looseleaf notebooks for house- 
hold records, a pencil sharpener, good 
pens, check books, blotters, letter 
opener and a capacious wastebasket 
nearby, will in the course of a year 
save hours of time, and an incalcu- 
lable amount of energy that is ordi- 
narily spent in gathering those objects 
together—sometimes they must be 
hunted for, you know!—and in re- 
turning them to their accustomed 
places after using them. It is surpris- 
ing how interesting household fi- 
nances become when the handling of 
details is made easy. 


Put your refrigerator in the kitchen, 
not in the back entry, if you would 
make mcst efficient use of it. Your re- 
frigerator and your food storage cup- 
board should stand at the head of the 
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line you follow in preparing a meal. 
Next comes the kitchen cabinet, then 
the range and finally, nearest the din- 
ing room door, the «serving table, 
where you may spread salad or des- 
sert plates and the like. * You may 
work from right to left or left to right 
as you wish, but you begin with un- 
prepared food and end at the dining 
room door, and there should be no 
backtracking. : 
+k 

Linoleum manufacturers urge the 
use of flat furniture rests rather than 
ordinary casters, to protect the floor- 
ing from dents and scratches. 


k 

Build your home to suit your fam- 
ily needs. Not long ago we visited in 
a bungalow which was evidently 
planned to make one young mother’s 
work easier. In the bathroom, con- 
siderable space had been taken along 
one wall for extra cupboard space. 
There were drawers for the baby’s 
clothes; a shelf that let down, making 
a seat for the mother to use while 
attending to baby’s bath, and a big 
space at the bottom of the cupboard 
for the electric heater, the baby’s 
toilet seat and other nursery equip- 
ment. 


cy 

Does your old fireplace look dingy? 
Perhaps you will like to modernize 
it with plastic paint. Plastic paint 
will adhere to practically any surface 
—brick, tile or wood—but if the sur- 
face is rough or uneven it must first 
be made level with a base coat of 
plastic paint be- 
fore the finish 
coat is applied. 

+t  & 

Do you know 
that youcanhave 
a new hardwood 
floor laid over 
an old floor, and 
have it ready to 
move onto in a 
day? Oak floor- 
ing, cut, beveled 
so that the strips 
fit together, and 
properly finished 
with varnish and 
wax, is available 
on the market. 


Photograph by 
Byers 


A garden vase 
of royal blue 
brings color to 
this patio wall 


1929 
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Listen to the‘‘Colored Supplement’’— 10:30 a.m. Wed- 
nesdays and Standard Symphony Hour—7:30 to 8:30 
p.m., every Thursday over the Pacific Coast Network. 
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Announcement 


HIS month, a special 

prize of $5 is offered for 
the best recipe featuring any 
kind of Western grown 
grapes. The contest closes 
October 15th, and the prize 
winning recipes will appear 
in the December issue. Ad- 
dress the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, San Fran- 
cisco. 








The Kitchen 









































These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Beet Salad Delicious 

2 green onions 

5 stalks of celery 
3 hard-cooked eggs 

Chop the beets, pickles, onions and celery rather fine. Dice the eggs. 

Mix all together, dress with French dressing made by the recipe given 
below, and let stand for several hours, then serve with Thousand Island 
dressing. (If you prefer, you may keep the beets separate from the other 
ingredients, in order to prevent their color from dyeing everything a deep 
red.) 


1 small can of beets 
5 sweet pickles 


French Dressing 


: tablespoonfuls (or more) of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 


1 can of tomato soup 
1 cupful of salad oil 
1 cupful of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce 
Mix all together in a quart jar or deep bowl and add 
1 small whole onion 2 small whole cloves of garlic 
Shake well or beat with a rotary beater. This makes about a quart and 
keeps indefinitely. It is delicious on lettuce or other salad.—Mrs. J. B. 
McC., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 


Pork Chops Francee 


Select the number of loin chops needed, and remove the bone from each. 
Cover the meat with a dressing made as ‘follows (quantity sufficient for 8 
chops): 

2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
1 cupful of chopped apple 
¥4 cupful of raisins 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 egg 

Roll the chops and fasten with toothpicks or skewers. Brown well in 
hot fat in a baking pan, then add a little water, cover, and let steam either 
on top of the stove or in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for about an hour. 
Remove cover and let chops brown crisply. Serve on a large platter or 
chop plate bordered with rose-red crystallized apples—Mrs. W. W. A., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Pepper to taste 

Cream or rich milk to make a paste 


California Cocktail 

A fruit cocktail that delights everyone because of its pleasing color 
combination and delicious flavor is made as follows: 

Mix equal measures of balls or cubes of cantaloupe, which have been 
lightly sprinkled with salt, with slices of Santa Rosa plums from which the 
skins have been carefully removed leaving the pink meat beneath the skin; 
cover with orange juice sweetened to taste and serve very cold. Other 
kinds of plums may be used instead of the Santa Rosa variety when these 
are lacking.—Mrs. W. V., Campbell, California. 


Date Cream Pie 


2 cupfuls of milk 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of dates, stoned and 


4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 cupful of sugar chopped 
iy teaspoonful of salt 2 eggs, and 2 egg whites for meringue 
Melt the butter in the double boiler, stir in the flour, salt and sugar 
which have been sifted together. Add the milk, and cook, stirring until 
smooth. Add the dates, and let the mixture cook slowly over hot water 
until the dates are soft. Stir in the well-beaten eggs, pour into a baked 
pastry shell, cover with meringue and brown slowly in a 300-degree oven. 
Whipped cream may replace the meringue.—Mrs. E.C.S., Emmett, Idaho. 
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The prizewinning rectpes in the artichoke recipe 
contest, which was announced in August, will be 


found on page 58 of this issue of the magazine 


Grape Tapioca 
¥ cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 
1 medium-sized glass of grape jelly 
Mix the water and jelly and boil until the jelly is dissolved, then slowly 
add the tapioca and cook until clear. If desired, 1 pint bottle of grape 
juice may be substituted for the jelly and water, and sugar may be added 
to taste. Serve chilled, with whipped cream.—L. S., Reno, Nevada. 


1 pint of water 


Maids of Honor 
These interesting little tarts are ever so good to serve for afternoon tea, 
or with coffee as a pleasant ending to a home dinner. They require: 
1 small jar of raspberry jam 2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 1 cupful of chopped almonds 
Blend the eggs, sugar and chopped almonds thoroughly. Line muffin 
tins with pastry dough, rolled thin. Into each tart drop a spoonful of the 
raspberry jam, and on top of the jam place 1 tablespoonful of the egg and 
sugar mixture. Top with a whole almond meat, put into a hot oven (450 
degrees) for 10 minutes, then reduce heat and bake very slowly (300 
degrees) until filling is cooked. Serve with or without whipped cream.— 
Miss G. B., Lone Beacu, CA.LiFrornia. 


Pear Parfait 
1 Number 2 can of pears, with syrup 1 teaspoonful of gelatine 
Yolks of 4 eggs 3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 2 cupfuls of whipping cream 
¥ cupful of chopped nut meats 
Heat the syrup from the pears; beat the egg yolks, add the hot syrup 
slowly, then return all to the double boiler and cook, stirring, until thick 
like custard. Remove from the fire and add the sugar and the gelatine 
which has been dissolved in the cold water. Fill the lower part of the 
double boiler with ice water, set the pan of hot syrup into it, and beat until 
cool. Fold in the whipped cream, pack into a plain mold, and cover 
tightly, using a sheet of white paper between the cream and the lid, and 
sealing the crack with a layer of some fat that is hard when it is cold. 
Bury the mold in ice and salt, using 4 measures of chopped ice to 1 measure 
of salt. Let stand from 3 to 5 hours, then unmold on a serving plate, 
decorate with the pears, whipped cream and nutmeats, and serve. The 
mechanical refrigerator may, of course, be used for freezing this dessert. 
Allow 4 hours unless you know that your machine will freeze more 
quickly.—M. L. F., Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Peppermint Candy Ice Cream 
12 small sticks of peppermint 1 cupful of milk 
candy 1 pint of whipping cream 

Dissolve the candy in the milk by heating in a double boiler. Let cool, 
then pour into a tray of the mechanical refrigerator and let freeze to a 
mush. Fold in the cream which has been whipped stiff, and finish freezing. 
This makes about 10 servings. It is a pretty dessert, very good to serve at 
parties.—Miss M. J., Seattle, Washington. 


Macaroni De Luxe 

¥% pound shell or salad macaroni ¥% pound of snappy cheese 

¥% pound of hamburger 1 small can of mushroom sauce 

1 onion, sliced 1 can of tomato soup 

2 beads of garlic, sliced 1 small bottle of stuffed olives 

Boil the macaroni until tender, and drain. It is not necessary to rinse 

it in cold water. Meanwhile, brown the onion and garlic in a small quan- 
tity of hot fat in a skillet, and add the hamburger, stirring it around to 
brown slightly. Mix all ingredients together and bake slowly at 350 
degrees for 1 hour—Mrs. A. A., San LEANpDRO, CALIFORNIA. 
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Invitation 


ILL you share your 

favorite best recipes of 
all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through 
the Kitchen Cabinet? This 
recipe exchange is a regular 
department, and $1 is paid 
for every recipe published. 
Address the Kitchen Cabinet, 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco. 
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Then the Leaves Fall 


CTOBER: The 
pungent odor of 
burning leaves 
evokes within our 


mind pictures of the quiet 
tree-lined streets of a rural 
community. So this month 
we have disregarded books 
about cities and have gath- 
ered together a few novels 
that have their locale near 
Main Street—Main Street 
not in the sense of Sinclair 
Lewis’ historic volume by 
that name, nor in the more 
agricultural sense of Edna 
Ferber’s “So Big,” Rél- 
vaag’s “Peder Victorious,” 
Ellen Glasgow’ s “Barren 
Ground,” or Cornelia Can- 
non’s “Red Rust.” It is 
rather the middle ground 
between Main Street proper 
and the farm that we are 
reviewing. 

Martha Ostenso, whose 
“Wild Geese” and “The 
Mad Carews”’ received such 
wide public acclaim, is the 
author of still another novel, 
“Tue Younc May Moon” 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50). This, 
her latest book, is the 
story of village life—and 
Marcia Gunther. Marcia, 
a vividly alive girl-wife, 
finds herself a widow soon 
after marriage. Because she 
had quarreled with her hus- 
band just before he died, 
and had threatened to leave 
him to go to another man, 
Marcia holds herself re- 

nsible for her husband’s self-in- 

icted death. In an effort to atone, 
she continues to live with her mother- 
in-law, a church woman in the nar- 
rowest and most un-Christian sense of 
the word. 

Marcia’s efforts to carry out her 
enitence is the burden of the story. 
efore long she becomes a pitiful in- 

trovert wandering through life in a 
maze of her own conflicting emotions. 
When she can no longer endure her 
mother-in-law’s petty nagging, she 
moves with her young son to an 
isolate cottage on the outskirts of the 
village. Here she faces the glances 
and the whisperings of the village 
folk. And here, with a fortitude that 
is admirable, she finds her way back 
to normality. 

Like Hester Prynne in Hawthorne’s 
“Scarlet Letter,” Marcia bears her 
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A Review of a group of Novels that 


have their locale near Main street 


cross bravely. We cannot understand 
people who do penitence for things 
they cannot help and in a way that 
works no particular good to them- 
selves or to anyone else. However, 
there are such people, and Marcia, 
though one of them, is none the less 
real. 

Other principal characters in the 
book are equally well portrayed. 
Each has his own conflicts which, 
interwoven in a skillful pattern with 
the conflicts of others, create a book 
that is gripping, interesting and well 
worthwhile. 

Glen Hazard, a small community in 
the Tennessee Hills, is the setting for 
““HOMEPLACE,” a new novel by Maris- 
tan Chapman (Viking, $2.50). We 
must confess to never having read 
Miss Chapman’s first book, “The 
Happy Mountain.” But after reading 
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“Homeplace,” we realize 
now that we must have 
missed something. 

There is a story in 
this novel, rather lightly 
and casually worked out. 
Briefly, it is this: 
Jones, a good natured ne’er- 
do-well, is enamoured of a 
little spitfire, Bess Howard. 
Bess refuses to marry him 
until he can provide a home- 
place. Fayre does nothing 
more tangible than dream 
about meeting the girl’s de- 
mands. Near the end of the 
book a relative (no one had 
suspected that he had any) 
dies and leaves Fayre a par- 
cel of land which he trades 
for the homeplace he had 
always wished to own. So 
much for the story—a story 
that at best is secondary to 
the people who live it. 

Lest our readers infer 
from the above that we do 
not approve of this book, 
we want to make haste to 
advise them not to miss it. 
It is a gem. The quaint 
simple language of these 

hill-billies is enough in it- 

self to carry the burden of 

any book. Not only do the 

characters speak like no 

one we have ever met, but 
the author writes in a man- 
ner that is, to say the least, 
individual. 

Here is a specimen: “Bess 
picked up the bridle rein 
and set forward. And they 
came in right time to Sam Ewart’s 
latest homeplace, and Bess drew up at 
the gate while Virgil cried the house. 
Since Sam and Aunt Matt owned a 
habit of moving house every hand’s 
while, it would have been no surprise 
to find this place barren and them- 
selves gone, even carrying Morris Ott 
and his broken leg with them. But 
now they saw Aunt Matt taking out 
from the back of the house to the 
pump, as if the place was afire and she 
alone to quench it.” 


AND again: “Back in her own 
place, Aunt Matt stood at the 
door of the inner room. And there 
was only the gleam of the smooth 
white counterpane where the bed was 
lone among the grayness. 

“T declare,’ Aunt Matt said, ‘some 
way ought to be figured so a person’s 
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The human story 


by 


| William Wrigley, Jr. 


Famous business man, 
sportsman and philanthropist 


“ZOU have often seen huge maps 

hung in the offices, usually the 
executive offices, of large business 
houses. 

“These maps no doubt have a 
practical value. Even the colored 
pins with which they are stuck have 
a business—strictly business— 
meaning. 

“They are therefore not hung up 
out of sentiment. And yet well 
they might be! 

“For it is my belief that back of 
every such map is a story intimate 
to a man, a_ story 
significant of his achieve- 
ment, but even more 
significant of his dreams. 

“Long before such a 
map could hang in such 
an Office, this man must 
have carried it about 
with him in his mind. 
He must have studied, 
long and eagerly, a 
smaller edition of the 
very same map, perhaps 
one he found in his oldest 
child’s geography book at home. 

“There, years ago, he first saw the 
possible scope of his business. What 
the map before his eyes represented 
was his field of conquest. Some day 
he might have it all for his market. 
Whether he knew it or not, then 
and there was born the vision upon 
which, from that time on, he built. 

“The map which hangs in his office 
today is the symbol of that vision 
translated into actuality. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Leading Products 
Maps Atlases 
School Maps General Atlases 


Commercial Atlases 
Goode School Atlas 


Auto Road Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Economic Maps 
Aviation Maps 
Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Publications 


Text Books 
Children's Books 


_ behind the business wall 


nd 














“He has probably assigned its care 
to one of his subordinates, leaving to 
other hands now the marking of new 
warehouses, new factories, new job- 
bing-points. 

“Strange he should have forgotten 
that the red-headed pin which 


Little Rock, Arkansas, is 


? 


marks 
the realization of a dream 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


Airline and Bus Tickets 


Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 





































William Wrigley, Jr. 






Harbor scene at Catalina 
Island, the Pacific isle owned 
by Mr. Wrigley, and an inter- 
nationally famous show place. 


| pane a globe or an atlas, 
certainly maps in some 
form, should hold an im- 
portant place in every private 
library as well as in the office. 


Cultivate the excellent and stimulating 
habit of reading them. Study them fre- 
quently, and add to your store of world 
knowledge. Teach your children to enjoy 
them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, up 
to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy down 
to the last detail required in the making 
of maps extends to all Rand M¢Nally & 
Company’s greatly varied activities. 


Ranp MSNALLY & GoMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-34 
125 E. Sizth St., Los Angeles 


Retai, DepaRTMENT 


540 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


San Francisco New York 











INERAL MACHINES sold on positive 

all money back guarantee if you are not well satisfied 
with them after using them (3) three days. When answering 
this ad be sure to mention this magazine. 


T.D. ROBINSON’ Box68 ELGIN, TEXAS 





The man who knows Oil uses 


Te Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometeroil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
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leftments would vanish 
away. Hit’s terriblest 
thing to pawover things 
that’s no more use. Makes a person 
feel like a needle-nose worthless.” 

Such is the stuff of which this book 
is made. There are times when we 
bristled a little at what we considered 
the over-doing of a good thing. But 
still and all we closed ‘“Homeplace” 
with a feeling that we had been privi- 
leged to meet a genuine group of indi. 
viduals whose problems and sorrows 
and joys were our own particular con- 
cern. That there are in the United 
States today such unsophisticated 
folk is an old story, but somehow we 
never took much stock in it until we 
started to read this book. 

Miss Chapman was born on the 
edge of the Cumberland Mountains 
and still keeps a house there. She has 
caught the spirit of her characters and 
has evoked from these a novel that, 
for all its slight plot, has the power to 
lift the reader out of himself and into 
a world peopled by quaint folk whose 
i and philosophy are quainter 
still. 

The author of “Backfire,” Lola 
Jean Simpson, again has selected a 
village in Northern California for the 
background of her latest novel, 
“TREADMILL” (Macmillan, $2.00). 
The book is even in tone. Dramatic 
situations there are, to be sure, but 
they are situations lacking in dra- 
matic tenseness. The principal char- 
acter in the book, ae Burleson, is 
well enough defined in words, but as 
far as we are concerned, she is not a 
live, vibrant, character-person. 

“Treadmill” is about one Leslie 
Burleson, a young woman who re- 
turns to her home town to take her 
first teaching job. She is a serious 
person, full of ideas about improving 
the world in general and the teaching- 
profession in particular. While a 
pupil at the University of California, 
Leslie had studied under a tweedy, 
scowling young professor, David 
Havener, who (wouldn’t you guess 
it?) turns up in Oakleyville, on a tour 
of inspection. 

An intermittent romance follows 
between Leslie and David. In Oak- 
leyville, too, is a young girl also a 
teacher, and Leslie’s best friend. This 
girl, Gale Winter, is a caution. She 
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doesn’t care a whoop 
about anything and as 
a result finds herself 
out of a job. David appears to be in 
love with Gale. In view of the frank 
and open friendship between Leslieand 
David and between Leslie and Gale, 
it is hard to understand why Leslie 
was kept in the dark as to the real 
reason for David’s attentions to Gale. 
In the meantime Gale is having an 
affair with a married man. Leslie does 
her best to straighten out the tangle. 
The book ends (did you think we 
were going to tell you “how it comes 
out?”’)with an indictment of small 
town boards of education on the 
grounds of the Oakleyville board 
hiring a good football coach. It is 
obvious that Miss Simpson has de- 
cided views about such goings on. 

We do wish in her next book that 
this talented author would turn her 
literary ability loose on a novel for 
its own sake. We hope it will not be 
necessary for her publabers to say on 
the jacket flap that her object is not 
to strike at any particular town or to 
cast reflections on any specific board 
of education, or “The author in the 
merciless white light of her own ex- 
amoage has shown, without fear or 

avor, what our present standardized 

educational systems can do to a 
teacher.” There are enough cru- 
saders in the world now, goodness 
knows, and too few good novelists. 
Writing with a pen in one hand and a 
sword in the other is all very well, but 
we should like to have Miss Simpson 
drop the sword. 

About the next novel we want to 
tell you that it does not concern a vil- 
lage in California as much as it does a 
house near a village. The story also 
jumps a time or two to San Francisco 
and even as far as New York, but for 
the most part it stays pretty close to 
home and also close to nature. 

There is an English country-place 
atmosphere, a gratifying sense of 
completeness, about the home in 
“Storm House” by Kathleen Norris 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). Life in 
Storm House is comfortable, simple 
and sane. As a living unit the place 
reminds us something of Patterne 
Hall in Meredith’s “Egoist.” By that 
we do not mean to imply that these 
two books or the authors’ writings or 
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ee the houses are anything alike. They 
frank | ate not. The parallel lies in the fact 
lieand | that both places offer their owners a 
“Gale. ff satisfactory existence. 
Leslic |) 1n “Storm House” the characters 
e real |) take charge of the book. So subtle is 
Gale. & the author’s skill that never once did 
ing an |) We think of Kathleen Norris as the 
% dee motivating force behind her people. 
angle. | And that, it seems to us, is one of the 
k we | true tests of a good novel. We like 
comes |) Characters that have a way of stealing 
ail & the author’s thunder. We like a story 
te oe that charms us into believing that we 
board # 2re actually experiencing their drama 
It is | tather than reading about it. 
+ ie _ The story concerns an author who 
i. lives on a farm of sorts, his women 
that § 2nd his friends. The reader senses 
1 her | drama at the very beginning when, as 
1 for | the book is opened, he discovers a 
ot be | Young governess, a gifted and hand- 
yon | some author and his invalided and 
snot | Middle aged wife. rer 
i Although everything is serene, it is 
oard | the calm that precedes the storm. In 
lie the beginning, also, a beautiful and 
ex. | Sophisticated blonde arrives, and with 
ror | het, her philandering husband who 
ee" starts the mischief, but it is his wife 
a who is destined to play havoc in the 
pitting author’s ménage. The extent of the 
vasa havoc results in situations so intense 
omy and so real that for the first time in a 
mer ga long while we wanted, while reading, 
wo nothing so much as to be allowed to 
mint finish the book without interruption. 
Mrs. Norris has again lived up to 
iid her reputation of giving her public 
ait the kind of book she very well knows 
ap they want. And this reviewer who 
nt has never numbered himself among 
saa her devotees unhesitatingly admits 
a that he enjoyed “Storm House.” 
2 to = 
Epitor’s Notre—Children’s Book 
lace Week falls in November and so for 
of next month Mr. Harbinson has col- 
in lected a group of children’s books 
rris which he is going to tell you about. 
in His thesis will be that although chil- 
ple dren’s books are printed for children, 
ace the normal grown-up secretly enjoys 
rne them almost as much as do the young- 
hat sters. Whether you have a little-one 
ese or two about the house or not you will 
not want to miss reading what Sun- 
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SET’s reviewer has to say about the 
latest juvenile books. 
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took college home 








“Fifteen Minutes a Day is indeed a valuable 
adjunct to The Harvard Classics and I con- 
stantly consult it with profit and delight. Here 
is a college education within the reach of 
everyone—knowledge stripped of its dull com- 
ponents and presented with attractive succinct- 
ness. The Reading Guide may be opened at 
random, a subject heading selected by chance, 
and an enchanting quarter of an hour is the 
reader’s who will add to his education and 
pleasure. 
“A cynic of my acquaintance, consulted by a 
young lady in love with an impecuntious youth, 
advised her as follows: ‘With love I have no 
quarrel, but I doubt if poverty is soluble in love. 
My dear girl, it is just as easy to fall in love 
with a rich man as it is with a poor one.” 
“The application here is obvious. ‘It is just as 
easy to read good books as it is to read 
rubbish.’”’ 

—H.C. WITWER. 











—says H.C. Witwer 


H. C. WITWER, popular short story writer, confessed that he had ac- 
quired a college education without going to any college. In response to a query 


concerning the classical literary 
flavor of the opening paragraphs and titles of 
his current stories in Collier’s and in Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, Witwer produced a letter 
he had just written to a friend in New York. 


“T most assuredly have a Five-Foot Shelf,” 
“and if you don’t think I use it 
reference, and 
mental calisthenics, you should see the well- 


he wrote, 
constantly for inspiration, 


thumbed pages. 
“‘There is no excuse for anyone 
missing a college education when 
these books are available.”’ 


In response to further inquiries, Witwer 
said that he has been successively a newsboy, 
circus publicity writer, sports 
“T have never 
had time to be an inmate of dear old Yale,” 


soda jerk, 
editor, and short story writer. 


he added, “‘but a constant inmate of my home 
has been 


DR. ELIOT'S 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


(The Harvard Classics) 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier & 
Son Company has pub- 
lished good books, and 
furthers the cause of good 
reading by offering you the 
plan which enables you to 
pay for the books while you 
are enjoying them. 
You owe it to yourself 

to act promptly 






a tool of success. 





To H. C. Witwer, one of the most popular 
and admired of modern writers, as to so 
many other successful men and women, this 
great library has been a liberal education and 


Every ambitious young man and woman 
ought to know something about this famous 
and useful collection of the world’s greatest 
books—books that will be as useful to you if 


you are a lawyer, salesman, minister, execu- 
tive, engineer or banker as they have been to 


H. C. Witwer and so many other writers. 


SEND FOR FAMOUS FREE BOOK 

Let us send you the free book called “Fif- 
”” which tells how Dr. 
Eliot put into the Five-Foot Shelf “the essen- 
and how he so 


teen Minutes a Day, 


” 


tials of a liberal education, 


arranged it with notes and reading courses 
that even fifteen minutes a day are enough to 
give you the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture and the thinking capacity which 


every university strives to give. 


Every reader of this page is invited to have 


come by return mail. 


Bee a te ae ™ wy 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 

250 Park Ave., New York City is 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
tells all about the most famous library in 
the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 






Books (The Harvard Classics), and con- 
tains the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot. Also please advise how I may 
procure the books by small monthly pay- 





a free copy of the readable and stimulating 
little book. Write your name and address 
below and mail the coupon; your book will 
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N October and November is the 
best time to plant sweet peas in 
California. Sunny protected spot 
is preferable. The soil should be 

enriched with well-rotted manure and 
a small amount of flowers of sulfur 
added—about a teaspoonful to a 
square foot. Irrigation should follow 
and continue until the winter rains 
supply the necessary moisture. In 
many localities it is necessary to pro- 
vide some kind of protection from the 
birds, which too frequently nip off the 
young leaves as soon as they appear. 
A piece of wire netting, one inch mesh, 
is very satisfactory for this purpose 
and will also serve later as a trellis for 
the plants. By following these direc- 
tions flowers of large size and with 
long stems are produced in early June 
and continue, if rigorously picked, 
until the first of August. Sulfuring 
will aid in controlling the mildew 
which often attacks the plants along 
the coast and which usually appears 
after the plants are on the decline. It 
is hardly necessary to emphasize the 
importance of buying seed of only the 
best varieties. Seed saved from the 
garden are sure to be mixed and there- 
fore it is only by securing pure strains 
every year that one can hope to have 
the finest flowers of pure colors. The 
results thus obtained are indeed grati- 
fying. 


+t 

If rose bushes are cut back follow- 
ing blooming, new growth will soon 
appear and thus result in another 
blossoming period. In this way roses 
in California may be caused to bloom 
three or four times a year. These sum- 
mer prunings should be light and 
never as severe as the rigid winter 
prunings which are necessary to in- 
sure fine flowers. 

a a F 

In building a rock garden it is advis- 
able to put one-half inch fine mesh gal- 
vanized wire beneath and behind the 
rocks to prevent the moles shoving up 
the plants between the rocks. Some 
gardens are nearly destroyed by the 
persistency with which these pests 
continue to heave up choice plants 
and never allow them to become 
firmly established in the soil. 
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Contributed by 


wa 
Lily Lesson 
U 


ELECT well drained, semi-acid, 

friable location; and full sun, 
partial shade and full shade accord- 
ing to species handled. 


A good rule to remember in plant- 
ing lilies: Twice the amount of soil 
on top of the bulb, as the height of 
the bulb. Candidum and Testaceum 
excepted—use half this amount. 


I do not use fertilizer of any kind. 
95% of lily troubles are traced to 
fertilizer. 


Do not coddle, remember they 
are still wildings. 


Do not cultivate; the surface 
roots are liable to injury; use ground 
cover, either vegetative or peat 
moss, 


Excessive cold rains and damp- 
ness cause blight and loss of foliage; 
when this condition appears, spray 
with Bordeau mixture (Blue stone 
and dehydrated lime, not lime sul- 
phur mixture); use one pound to 10 
gallons of water, add handful soap 
flakes dissolved. 


Use water freely during dry season 
until buds open, then quit. 


Do not choke or crowd, give them 
breathing room. Study the species 
and varieties and their require- 
ments. Don’t try to feed the eagle 
with chicken feed. 


Give them time to become estab- 
lished; they will do better the second 
season. Do not disturb for several 
years. 


Allow foliage to ripen thoroughly 
before cutting down plant. Do not 
pull out the stems, cut below the 
surface of the ground and plug the 
hole in the stem. 


William A. Aird. 


Western Gardeners 
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Never pull or attempt to break 
flowers from the plant. Always use a 
pair of pruning shears, scissors or a 
sharp knife to avoid mutilating the | 
bush. : 





SSS 


sy + 

Iris seeds are gathered as soon asf 
the seed pods crack open at the ends. 7 
The pods are removed entire and) 
placed in paper bags in the sun to dry. |) 
The seeds may be planted in the open) 
ground or in beds, boxes or pots dur- | 
ing the fall from September Ist to} 
December Ist. 4 





+t a 

If pompom chrysanthemums are cut 
to the ground in June, the new! 
growth will be sufficiently strong to) 
carry the flowers well. It delays ~ 
blooming somewhat and is suggested 
only as a garden practice rather than 
for commercial growers. 
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+t Fk 
Hundreds of tenderfeet, coming in 
from the East, are fascinated by the | 
beautiful prickly pear fruit that they | 
see growing on the desert. They, of 
course, will wish to make some jelly 
from this delicious looking fruit. : 
As you know, there are thousands | 
of fine stickers, or spines, all over the © 
prickly pear. Now the point I wish to | 
get across is not how to make the 
jelly, but how to get rid of these an- 
noying stickers. It is easy. Just take 
a small paint brush and brush them | 
off before the fruit is gathered. With | 
a few strokes, you can make them as | 
spineless as a plum. é 
F a } 
Top delphiniums as soon as they 
are finished blooming and a second | 
crop of flowers will soon follow. This | 
practice does not appear to overtax 
the plants. In fact it seems to stimu- 
late them and to be distinctly bene- 
ficial. 


rae 


malas 1395 


sy cy 
Columbines are commonly subject to 
the attacks of mealybugs which gather | 
about the crown of the plants in un- 
told numbers during the dry period. 
If your plants are so infested they 
should either be thoroughly sprayed 
with a “summer oil” spray or kept 
green and growing by frequent appli- 
cations of water during this period. — 
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they Colleen Moore Face Powder 


cond 
This White Flesh Brunette 


rtax 
ae TSC 
ene- 


*t to Other Colleen Moore 
ther Beauty A\ids Are: 


un- | 
iod. E Lip stick, Rouge, Compact, Beauty 
hey | Cream, Astringent, Perfume, Toilet 
yed : Water, Talcum, Liquid Nail Polish 
pli. \ and Remover, Bath Crystals, 

‘ 


Vanishing Cream, and 


Body Poweler. 
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Complex-ion Appeal 





STERLING traits of character 


will engender a continuation 







of true admiration, but it often 


ORS 














requires the magic art of 








the beautician to first 


arrest that admiration. 
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Gy : 
i) Colleen Moore Face 


P. owder, a pure, caressing, 



























seductively fragrant com= 
plexion aid was created to make madame and 
mademoiselle more admirable—more attractive. 


It is soothing to the most delicate skin. 


Send 7o6 for the Powder,and 10¢ for packing to any 
drug store, A\gent for The Owl Drug Co. products. 
There's an ‘Owl’ agent near you displaying 
this sign on his window. All stores of The 
Owl Drug Co.—NewYork, San Francisco, 
Chicago—stock the complete line of Colleen 


Moore beauty aids—I he Toiletries of Youth. 





$10.00 for a Name 
Colleen Moore Beauty Aids to the value of $10.00 will be sent 
prepaid to the person submitting best name for above picture. 


My name and address 





Mail your suggested name to The Owl Drug Co., San Francisco 
Dept. 611.TB. Expiration date, November 30, 1929 






1 
| Suggested name for picture 
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About 
Artichokes 


NE can almost always learn 

something about the best ways 
of handling a fruit or vegetable by 
talking with the grocer or market- 
man. “Be careful to pick out arti- 
chokes that are not too far open,” 
one told us recently. “Around 
Christmas time you will get great 
big heads that are tightly closed. 
They are fine, but in summer or fall 
you must hunt for those that are 
not widely spread.”” Another grocer 
instructed us to leave about an inch 
of stem on the artichoke while boil- 
ing it, to keep the flavor sealed 
inside. 


METHODS of cooking vary 

widely, judging by the con- 
flicting directions given in the con- 
test letters. All seem agreed, how- 
ever, that rubbing cut surfaces with 
a slice of lemon will prevent black- 
ening—and it does, too. We can 
vouch for that. Some prefer the 
elusive flavor of the artichoke 
cooked in plain salted water; others 
recommend the addition of small 
quantities of onion or garlic, lemon 
or vinegar, oil, or a combination of 
any of these to the water in which it 
is boiled. 

It is well to allow 30 to60 minutes 
for cooking, depending on the age 
and tenderness of the vegetable. 
Test by pulling out a leaf; when it 
comes easily the artichoke is done. 
Use stout scissors for clipping ends 
of leaves, and a spoon or French 
vegetable knife for removing the 
fuzzy ‘“‘choke” in the center when 
that is desired, as for stuffing. This 
may be done after 15 minutes par- 
boiling, or after cooking is finished. 





SAUCES FOR ARTICHOKES 


Drawn butter sauce—melted butter 
served in individual dishes. 

Melted butter mixed with chili 
sauce—mix 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter with '/, cupful of chili sauce, and 
heat together. 

French melted butter—Beat the 
yolk of | egg, and over it pour 4 
cupful of boiling hot melted butter, 
stirring briskly. Hold it over the fire 
for an instant but do not let it boil 
or it will curdle. Add a little lemon 
juice or vinegar and serve immedi- 
ately with the hot artichoke. 


Hollandaise sauce. 


Bearnaise sauce. 


French dressing or mayonnaise 
with cold artichokes. 
—The Editors. 
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The Prize 
Artichoke Recipes 





EVERY month in SUNSET magazine you will 
find a contest on the use of some western fruit, 
vegetable or fish. In August we announced the arti- 
choke recipe contest and out of the hundreds of good 
recipes submitted we selected these four as the best. 
Watch The Kitchen Cabinet for contest announce- 











ments. 
Artichoke Surprise 
4 medium artichokes 1 oa of cracker crumbs 
8 oysters 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Salt and pepper 

Tie artichokes with string and boil until tender. Remove all the 
white, tender part and the heart, taking care not to break the outside or 
case. With scissors cut up the white leaves and heart, and the oysters. 
Mix together and add the other ingredients, seasoning to taste. Fill the 
artichoke cases, tying a string around them after they are filled to keep 
their shape. Put into a baking pan with a very little water, cover and 
bake 30 minutes very slowly (300 degrees). Pour a little melted butter 
over the top when serving them. These are splendid for bridge luncheons 
or as an entree at dinner. Four servings——Anne Stephens, Hollywood, 
California. (First Prize, $5 award.) 


Fried Artichoke Hearts 
Drain the desired quantity of cooked or canned artichoke hearts. Make 
a batter as follows: 


1 cupful of flour 2% cupful of milk 
Y4 teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 


1 egg white, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour and salt, add milk and butter and beat smooth. Fold in 
beaten egg white just before using. Dip artichoke hearts in the batter 
and fry in deep fat (390 degrees).—Mrs. William E. Bradford, Astoria, 
Oregon. ($1 award.) 


Molded Artichoke Salad 


6 or 8 artichokes, cooked tender ¥ cupful of lemon juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine Salt and paprika 

14 cupful of cold water 1 cupful of whipped cream 
¥% cupful of boiling water 1 cupful of mayonnaise 


Remove the leaves from the cooked artichokes and scrape the tender 
part from each leaf with a spoon. Soften the gelatine in the cold water, 
then dissolve in the boiling water, and add seasonings. Cool, then com- 
bine with the whipped cream and mayonnaise which have been mixed, 
and add the artichoke scrapings. Place an artichoke heart in the bottom 
of each cup or mold, pour the gelatine mixture over, and chill in the 
refrigerator. Serve garnished with a little mayonnaise— Mrs. Ed 
Tinger, Culver City, California. ($1 award.) 


Stuffed Artichokes 
4 artichokes, cooked tender 4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
¥ cupful of cracker crumbs 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 onion, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of American 
cheese, grated. 


Cut the cooked artichokes in half lengthwise and remove the chokes. 
Mix the other ingredients together, adding a tiny amount of water if 
needed to bind the mixture. Fill the cavities of the artichokes with the 
dressing, put into a baking dish, and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
until the tops are nicely browned.—Mrs. Ford Barger, San Leandro, 
California. ($1 award.) 

Crab Cocktail Supreme 


Y4 cupful of tomato catsup ¥ cupful of whipped cream 
¥% cupful of well-seasoned mayon- 1% cupful of shredded crabmeat 
naise 14 cupful of hearts of artichokes, diced 


Mix lightly, put into cocktail glasses and top with half a sweet pickle 
or a stuffed olive. Makes 4 servings.—Mrs. H. Haynes, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. ($1 award.) 
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Tune In! 





| th ; The new Sunset is on 
e § the air every Tuesday 
de or | morning at 10.50, over 
sters. © six National Broadcast- 
lthe & ing Company stations. 
k 2 Tune in for interesting 
cep § programs and to hear 
and important announce- 
itter | ments about the new 
eons | Sunset. 
‘ood, : KPO—San Francisco 


KGO— Oakland 
KFI—Los Angeles 
KGW—Portland 
KOMO—Seattle 


lake KHQ—Spokane 
1 in 
tter 
ria, 
sie Time and time again we receive letters like the above. 
Me Beyond any doubt the New SUNSET is exactly 
ed, | what a number of your own friends and neighbors have 
—_— long wanted. Show them your latest copy. The 
Ed | Coupon below is a handy way to subscribe. 
If you will permit us, we will send you your choice 
of some attractive Household Articles for 
forwarding two or more SUNSET sub- 

scriptions. A fully illustrated cir- 
es, ff cular explaining this offer 
if is yours for the asking. 
he ‘ WRITE TODAY 
S) 
" LATTE NE SS AON NL TN LT I a SN BLA ASS AA A AL ARERR IT me 
ms ‘ VVVVVVVVVVVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvVvVvYV 

Ee Address SUNSET MAGAZINE 

F 1045 Sansome Strect Just attach money to coupon or, if you 

ep San Francisco, California prefer, bill will be mailed to you later. 
d : Write additional names on margin of page 
| Please send the New SUNSET to the names listed: 
ec 


3 years, $2 


Street and Number... cence eee e erence eee eeees Street and Number............... 





1 year. $1 
City mahal SURO 5. ict ie oops wi aisiale sin @ sis es ose Seine v Wi City andl Staten... oni cece wie cdyes 








Process 
Packed 


in Tins 


’ <= 


An original 
Creation! 


IMITATED? Widely! But the imitations 
are only imitations. An artist whose 
forte is confections, created Almond 
Roca—and the creation és stil his. It is 
neither cream candy, hard candy nor 
chocolate. It is as individualistic as the 
Charmed Land from whence it comes 
—and as thoroughly captivating. We invite 
you to make its acquaintance with this under- 
standing: <p know another confection its 
equal we will return your money.* * * Should 
you not readilylocatean Almond Roca deeler 
address us direct, —— a dollar and a 
half for a prepaid package. Also include your 
dealer’s name that we might offer him our 
Almond Roca proposition.***Brown& Haley, 
Confectioners to the Elect, Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


cAmerica’s Finest Confection 
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“*A Cool Cook and a Hot Meal” 


COOK CHEAPER 
COOK EASIER 
COOK BETTER 
in an 
ECONOMY 
ELECTRIC 


THEROMSTOVE 


It will add 
HOURS of FREEDOM 
to your day 












Works from any Light 
socket. No special 
wiring 





Cooks Meat and Vege- 
tables for seven persons 
at a cost of 2c or less. 


Turns off current when food reaches boiling 
point and finishes cooking on stored heat. 


NO DIAL OR CLOCK TO SET 
Write for nearest dealer’s name or SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

Distributors Wanted 
BURT FACTORIES 
153 13th St., Oakland, California 











Ginger Bread 
with whippedcream 
baked in the new 
modern form 
makes a deli- 
ciously appetizing 

dessert. 


MARY ANN SHELL PANS 
Patent No. 1388364 
offer many opportuni- | 
f ties to serve differently. § 
4, Department and hard- | 
) ware stores carrythem. § 
| Many sizes, round and § 
square. Writefor recipes. 
§ Edward Katzinger Com- 
pany, 1949 N. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


Will beautify any room 
3sizes 6colors 


10.. a block 






All Dealers 
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Day ¢s 
DAY 


(Continued from page 39) 


When one meets the abalone on 
one’s plate, crusted delicately with 
browned batter, garnished by tartar 
sauce, one never suspects his ability 
to defend himself. But before that, 
the muscular meat has been taken 
from the shell, cut in thick slices, 
made tender by pounding as tough 
steak would be treated, and then fried 
much as I have described the frying 
of clams. Abalone, never very plenti- 
ful, and now rigidly protected by law, 
will probably not become a variety of 
sea food found in commercial markets, 
but the visitor to the California coast 
cities owes himself a luncheon at one 
of the sea food restaurants where, in a 
room hung with rope ladders and 
lighted by ship’s lanterns, a waiter 
clad in sailor’s garb may bring an 
abalone steak. 

Sand dabs, too, one meets only in 
western fish markets. About the size 
of one’s hand, flat as a flounder is flat, 
they may be browned quickly, and 
will lend their delicate flavor and 
easily boned white meat to a delicious 
dinner. 

Shad, highly prized in some eastern 
markets, and correspondingly highly 
priced, hold the rank of poor relation 
on this coast. The fish are the same, 
but because of their exceeding boni- 
ness they are apt to be passed by in 
favor of one of the dozens of fish more 
easily boned. 

The tuna, or chicken of the sea, is 
occasionally found fresh in fish mar- 
kets, but is generally known, east and 
west alike, as a fish to be taken from 
cans, and to become the chief in- 
gredient of many a delicious sand- 
wich, succulent salad or savory hot 
dish. A jellied tuna mold, the happy 
choice as main dish at such occasions 
as bridge luncheons, and deviled 
tuna are both exceedingly popular. 


Deviled Tuna 


1 cupful of rich milk or thin cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 cupfuls of flaked, cooked tuna 

1 teaspoonful of mustard 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of nutmeg 

¥ tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
¥ tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1% cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 


Heat the milk in a small saucepan, 
and thicken with the flour that has 
been rubbed with the butter, then add 
the seasonings and tuna. Mix well. 


Put into individual scallop shells or 
ramekins and top with bread crumbs. 
Dot with additional butter, dust 
liberally with paprika and brown in a 
quick oven (450 degrees). Serves six. 


Jeliied Tuna Salad 
14% tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatine 
Y cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of flaked tuna 
¥ cupful of chopped celery 
3 tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 


green pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
olives 
34 cupful of boiled salad dressing (hot) 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of paprika 
2 teaspoonfuls of vinegar 
Few grains of cayenne 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes, and add to the hot salad 
dressing. Stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, then cool. Add the flaked 
fish, celery, pepper, olives and season- 
ings. Turn into a fish mold and chill. 
Unmold on a bed of curly lettuce 
leaves, and garnish with stuffed 
olives, red and green sweet pepper 
rings, celery tips and sweet pickles. 
Six servings. 

Bridge luncheon hostesses will also 
find a stuffed tomato crab salad a de- 
lightful main dish, to be accompanied 
by hot bread of some sort, and a cup 
of coffee. 


Tomato Crab Salad 


4 large tomatoes 

¥ cupful of crab meat 

¥ cupful of diced celery 

14 cupful of diced cucumber 
34 cupful of mayonnaise 

1 green pepper 

Remove the skins and cut a slice 
from the stem end of each tomato. 
With a curved knife hollow out the 
inside to form a shell. Dice the to- 
mato pulp with the celery, cucumber, 
and what remains of the green pepper 
after four quarter-inch rings have 
been cut from the center section. Mix 
the diced vegetables with the crab 
meat and half a cupful of the mayon- 
naise. More salt and pepper may be 
needed, depending on the seasoning of 
the salad dressing. Refill the tomato 
shells, and garnish the top of each 
with mayonnaise and a green pepper 
ring. Serves four persons. 

Equally good, and equally simple to 
prepare is halibut loaf, to be served 
with an egg.sauce, Saratoga chips, and 
any green salad. The recipe i ig 
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| steam, closely covered, for one hour. 
| Turn out, and serve with egg sauce, 
+ made by adding 2 chopped hard- 
| cooked eggs to a pint of cream sauce. 
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Halibut Loaf or Ramekins 


2 cupfuls of flaked, cooked halibut 
1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 


2e 

% capt of milk 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Y{ teaspoonful of pepper 

1 pimento, cut in small pieces 

Soak the crumbs in the milk. Add 

the slightly beaten eggs, the fish and 
the seasonings. Pack lightly into an 
oiled mold or individual ramekins, 
and bake like custard in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 40 minutes, or 


Canned salmon or tuna may replace 
the halibut in this recipe. 

A most delicious small oyster, the 
Olympia, is found on the Pacific coast 
and has been cultivated in carefully 
protected beds. These appear in the 
markets, shelled, in pint and half pint 
bottles, just as milk is marketed, and 
are cooked or used in oyster cocktails 
as the larger varieties may be. 

Since these oysters are always quite 
expensive, the more popular uses 
include an extender not quite so 
costly. Eggs, mild in flavor them- 
selves, fairly low in price, and requir- 
ing about the same cooking treatment 
as the oysters, meet all the require- 
ments of a good partner for the little 
Olympias. So this scrambled egg and 
oyster dish finds its way to many 
supper tables. 


Scrambled Eggs and Oysters 
4 pint of Olympia oysters 


e 
4% __ of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Heat the butter in a pan, add the 
oysters and let heat through well. 
Beat the eggs until well mixed, pour 
over the oysters and let cook until the 
eggs begin to brown. Stir gently, so 
that the browning is distributed well, 
until the eggs have just coagulated. 
Season with salt. Serve on crisp toast. 

And so one might go on endlessly. 
There are the rock cod, salmon trout, 
halibut, crabs, crawfish, barracuda, 
geoducks (immense members of the 
clam family), ink fish, sturgeon and 
so on. To those natives and new- 
comers who have yet to learn the 
delicacy of western fish of all kinds, 
the only word needed is ““Try and see.” 










to add a tablespoonful of strained 
honey to whipped cream, as it 
gives a delicious flavor and helps to 
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make the cream stand up. 





behind 


the 
“Sweet Sixteen’ 






Send for the famous “Sweet 
Sixteen”’ packet of recipes if 


ready. (It’s free!) Women 
all over the West have 
written to say how 
pleased they are with it. ¢ Behind its popularity stands 
this fact— Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is chocolate 
in its most convenient form—one kind of chocolate for 
all uses! Itis this fact that makes chocolate recipes 
easier with Ghirardelli’s—that insures delicious flavor 
in your every chocolate dish—that makes the “Sweet 
Sixteen”’ packet so popular. Say “‘Gear-ar-delly”’ to your 
grocer. « P.S. Write, now, for the “Sweet Sixteen” 
packet! It’s free. Address your request to D. Ghirardelli 
Co.. 910 North Point Street. San Francisco, California. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUN D 


CHOCOLATE 


f. cakes-- 
beverages - 
desserts--- 


ONE kind 
of chocolate 
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" ARIE,” remarked 
an outspoken friend 
of mine a few 


months ago, “is an 
awfully good-looking person, but 
her sister Margaret looks just 
like a lot of other people!” 

The comment stayed in my mind. I 
pondered just why Margaret was 
doomed to such faint praise. At last I 
= the trouble started with her 

air. 


































What a transformation had taken 


change. 


laugh. “It was deliberate. That 
transfer to a new job in a new city 
was just the jolt I had been needing 
without realizing it. 

“Oh, I had known that some- 
thing was wrong with both my 
looks and my disposition,” she 
went on quickly. “I was in an 
awful state. I knew that my family 
and friends were willing to bear 
with me—and be bored by me— 
more because they had the habit 
than for any other reason. 

“You know Dorothy Parker’s 
line in one of her poems, ‘But I 
shall be the way I am because I do 
not give a damn.’ I am not a pro- 
fane person, but those were 
my sentiments exactly. 1 
know now that it was just 
stubbornness and conceit 


It was really very nice hair, at that—soft 
brown in color and soft in texture, too, 
though rather dull looking. But I must say 
that Margaret had not helped nature out in 
the least. True, she had her hair cut regular- 
ly, but apparently it was from asense of duty 
or convention rather than from a desire to 
beautify herself, and her barber was not the 
inspired sort. Then the girl’s skin and her 
clothes and the way she walked and sat—or 
slumped—all carried out the disspirited im- 
pression that was given by her hair. Why, 
even her voice was absolutely lacking in 
animation, and conversations invariably 
languished due to complete apathy on Margaret’s part. 
I longed every time I saw her to get my hands on her, 
and to coax and scold and tease and cajole her into some 
degree of interest in her appearance. But that pleasant 
task was taken out of my hands. Shortly after the above- 
— remark was made, Margaret’s company trans- 
erred her to Los Angeles, and I did not see her again until | TOOK account of myself pretty thoroughly that 
night, and the first resolution I made was that I 

would get the best haircut I could obtain as soon as I got | 
to Los Angeles. And I did get a good one! That man just 
ignored all my former inhibitions and he didn’t even 
laugh at the dowdy way my crowning glory-had been 


last week, when she came home for a week-end. 

lace! It was just 
like the ones you sometimes read about in Cinderella 
stories. No longer did she look dreary and hopeless. 
With the daring of an old friend I commented upon the 


“T know I am changed,” said Margaret, with a little 





Beauty Hangs by a Hair 


And Living Up toa New 
Haircut Starts Many a 


Girl on the Road to Romance ikthiai Uiiienaniiamia 
tell me the history of her im- 7 


Says 
Jean Ashcroft 








that kept me from admitting | 
was at fault, and improving my- 
self.” 


proved appearance, her acquisi- | 
tion of sparkle and fun that she had so | 
woefully lacked for years. 

“T took the boat to Los Angeles,” 
Margaret continued, “‘and as usual 
buried myself in a magazine. But 
something happened. You will smile [ 


when I tell you it was an advertisement in 
that magazine that made me think I might 
do something about myself. That evening 
before I climbed into my berth I sat in 
front of a mirror and had a little truth 
party with myself. Here I was, a perfect 
flop socially because I made no effort to be 
anything else. I expected everyone to pass 
me by, and people almost always do just 
what you expect them to do. I went to bed 
early at night so I could get up in the morn- 
ing and go to work, and went languidly [| 
home at night to get ready for the next day. | 
I wasn’t even any too good in the office— | 
just a ‘faithful worker.’ E 

“I was now going into a new community, to make new [| 
friends, and I had nothing to live down. I would start in 
by changing my appearance, and see if that would not 
have a decided effect on my very personality. 


treated in the past. He flattered me a little, too, for he 
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saw beauty in my hair that I had never discovered, and he 


brought it out. I learned from him 
that soft hair requires soft handling 
—also that a series of treatments 
at home or at the hands of a good 
hair specialist would do wonders 
at bringing new life into my locks. 
It was falling rather badly, so I 
immediately set aside one evening 
a week to give myself a good home 
treatment and shampoo. 

“By the way, I found an awfully 
good wave-setting liquid, and I ex- 
perimented until I now can actu- 
ally give myself a pretty good 
finger wave. My hair has some 
natural wave, 
you see, and | 
don’t care for a 
tight, regular 

(Continued on 

next page) 
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Insure the life 
and lustre of 
your hair 

by usin 


“HAIR-A-GAIN.” 











More than a mere shampoo . re 


It conquers Adult Cradle Crust 


All authorities agree that the first requisite of 
beauty is perfect cleanliness. Applied to hair beauty 


this means, first of all, a clean scalp. 


But many who think their scalp is clean would 
be shocked to know the amount of waste matter 
that mixes with the sloughed off epidermis and 
forms a hard, many-layered crust on the scalp. 


This smothering film that literally chokes the hair 
to death is known as Adult Cradle Crust. 


It must be removed and kept removed in order 
to insure the life and lustre of the hair. 


No matter how frequently one washes the scalp 
and hair, this hard, deep scalp crust remains. Or- 
dinary soaps and shampoos have no effect upon it. 


GEORGIA 

O. GEORGE 

—nationally known 

lecturer and authority 

on the scalp and hair 

is the originator and 
manufacturer of “Hair-A- 
Gain” Scalp and Hair 
Shampoo. 





“Hair-A-Gain” is a scientific, over-night method, 
simple and harmless, that penetrates the thick, 
accumulated Adult Cradle Crust, dissolves it and 
brings to the scalp and hair a tingling, wholesome 
sensation of perfect cleanliness and health. You 
will note its effectiveness in five days. You can 
actually see the unhealthy, gummy, choking Adult 
Cradle Crust being removed. 


Try this simple, scientific method. Apply 
“Hair-A-Gain” tonight. No rubbing it in—no 
trouble. Just wash it out in the morning. As have 
thousands of men and women, you, too, will be 
delighted with the new life and lustre imparted 
to your hair, the perfect cleanliness that you can 
actually feel in your scalp and hair. “Hair-A-Gain” 
is obtainable wherever toilet goods are sold. 


mes <A GAIN 
SHasG0 


A Mi S. Pat. Off. 
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As told to Princess Pat by 
10,000 Men 




















“WOMEN use 
too much ROUGE” 


HE MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. They 

judge by appearances solely. What they really 

protest is the ‘‘painted look”—and “‘too much 
rouge” is not really a question of quantity. It is a 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit of usual rouge 

s look unreal. 
Women have startling proof of difference in rouges 
once they try Princess Pat. Have you sometimes 
watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade from deepest 
rose to faintest pink, every tone pure and luminous? 
So it is with Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath the skin and not 
upon it. You obtain more, or less, color by using 
freely or sparingly. There is never the unlovely 
“painted look” to which men object. 
Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and a 
secret formula combine to make Princess Pat the most 
natural rouge in the world. Blonde and brunette, use 
any and all of the six Princess Pat shades with per- 
fect effect. 
Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat Almond 
se Face Powder 
Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing Almond 
Base imparts to Princess Pat an entirely new ‘‘feel,” 
makes its application a veritable caress. Most pow- 
ders contain starch as a base—hence their drying 
effect. The Almond in Princess Pat definitely helps 
the skin, assists it to remain pliant and fine of texture. 
And there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never because only in 
Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally adherent 
Almond Base—instead of.starch. 
Princess Pat Almond Base faee powder now comes in 
two weights. Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the lighter powder just as clinging as the medium. 
Wonderful New Color for Lips 
Just what you've wanted—iip rouge ‘net colors the 
visible part of the lips and that also adheres to and 
colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted lips 
show beautiful color all the way back—no unlovely 
“rim” of color as with usual lipsticks, 
Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 
Princess Pat Week End Set 

This is really an ‘‘acquaintance”’ ceed of each 
preparation for a thorough trial—enough for two 
weeks. And the beauty book sent with set contains 
information on skin care of real value—besides artful 
secrets of make-up which vastly enhance results from 
rouge, powder and lip rouge. 





Get 
This 
Week 
End 
Set— 







SPECIAL 


je very Popular Princess Pat Week-End Set ts offered 
jor : pen time for THI8 COUPON and 26c[ coin). Only 
a customer. Set contains oastige month's supply 
ge Base Powder and SIX other delightful 
ncess Pat preparations. Packed tn a beauttfully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 94-A Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for —_— send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Se’ 
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curl anyway. It wasn’t easy, but I 
mastered the art sufficiently for my 
purpose at last. 

“On the evenings of my hair treat- 
ment, I give myself a facial, too, and 
take care of a lot of things that need 
to be done about once a week—re- 
moving superfluous hair, and so on. I 
do some mending, too, while my hair 
is drying. I sit in front of the oven 
door or near a radiator with the elec- 
tric fan blowing warm air over m 
hair until it is nearly dry, then finis 
with the electric hair dryer that my 
sister gave me for my birthday. It 
works fine. 

“T go every Thursday evening after 
work to my barber, one week for a 
complete haircut and the next for a 
trim. Having that regular date means 
that it comes first instead of second 
when casual appointments are being 
made. 

“That new haircut started some- 
thing—it inspired me to further effort. 

“Pll tell you the rest later,’ Mar- 
garet laughed, jumping up from her 
low chair. “I must go now, for I’m 
dancing this evening. See you soon!” 
And she was gone, leaving me to 
ponder over the fact that one’s per- 
sonality may be improved even as 
one’s personal appearance may be 
changed for the better. 





A Boy’s Dream 
Comes True 
(Continued from page 14) 


“By this time, we had become 
much attached to the little log cabin. 
We could not bear to part with it, yet 
is was right where the house should 
stand. We decided to incorporate it 
into the cement house, as one of the 
rooms. 

“We set our forms about the cabin, 
poured cement all around it, and left 
it undisturbed. It was one of the 
happiest ideas of the whole adventure, 
for the log cabin room is the delight 
and the surprise of everyone who 
visits Seagirt. 

“Across the hall from the living 
room, which contained a great fire- 
place, was the log cabin, which be- 
came a bedroom. In front of the 
cabin we made a little kitchen. Above 
the cabin, in what might have been an 
attic, we built a loom room, where 
Mrs. Stone could weave curtains, 
covers and other decorative pieces for 
the house. In front of that, somewhat 
as an afterthought, we built an open 
sleeping porch, among the pine 


boughs and above the pounding surf. 
“This all sounds like child’s play, 
probably, and though we worked 
harder at the building of the house 
than I had ever worked before or have 














You Meet Septics 


in the movies! 

There is a certain fastidiousness which habits 

cannot achieve alone. The person 
vou sometimes suspect of carelessness may have 

athed within the hour. 
If you are a septic, soap and water will not solve 
the difficulty. Nor will any refreshant neutralize 
unpleasant vaporings » OF breath 
for any length time. 
Nobody is septic by nature. It is a condition 
anyone can correct. Just a few days are sufficient 
to tzke the taint out of perspiration, and render 
one’s breath as pure as can be; and this ect 
personal cleanliness made permanent. Ask any 
doctor —or nurse—about Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. 
You may not know whether you are a septic. 
Try Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, and see! If there 
is any stagnant yy in the system, every- 
thing will speedily be sweet and clean. Your 
skin will be less acrid; color improved; this 
colonic correction even brightens eyes and 
whitens teeth! And you will never need another 
harsh cathartic from the time you have learned 
to prevent even semi-constipation by just oc- 
onally taking a tiny calcium wafer. 


MAKE THIS | TEST 





A five day test will prove u_very Geausively 
thes tem" ‘s re) for Stuz Stua: td Calcium Wafer 

the decided it from > — wafers. ‘ous 
dunsist haa’ hm test size for pocket is 
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keeps eyes 


clear 


Want clear, bright eyes? Then 
apply Murine each night and 
morning. It removes the irri- 
tating particles which cause a 
bloodshot condition and im- 
parts an alluring sparkle. 60c. 


UR RINE, 
FYES 
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worked since, it was more fun than 
anything else I have ever done. 

“When we had finished the log 
cabin, the living room, the kitchen- 
ette, the loom room and the sleeping 
porch, the bath room and the garage 
beneath the cabin, and the model 
studio in the basement, we realized 
that we should have more room, if we 
were to have friends enjoy Seagirt 
with us. 

“That is how we happened to build 
the studio, which is a separate build- 
ing, between the main house and the 
sea, but so close that it is a part of the 
picture. We built the studio in the 
same way, with the exception that I 
employed an architect. The house 
had emerged so well from the dream 
state that I was afraid of spoiling the 
effect if I went ahead with the studio. 

“For our decorative scheme, we 
chose the deep blue of the sea off the 
Monterey coast. It was in keeping 
with the white house and the red tile 
roof. It seemed just the right color, 
when you looked through those tall 
windows, to have the frames the color 
of the sea. It was just the right shade 
to set off the shelves of pitchers and 
pewter ware and other little objects of 
art discovered in our journeys. 

“We must have our journeys! 
When the studio was finished, it pro- 
vided us with a tiny courtyard. That 
called for landscaping. We decided to 
plant our garden largely in California 
wild flowers. The gathering of these 
flowers have called for new journeys 
which have been quite as much fun as 
the journeys in search of a site for the 
house. 

“The grill? Oh, yes, that we built 
so that we could have picnics all the 
time. That is what this whole adven- 
ture in building a house has seemed 
to me to be. 

“My work is such that I can live at 
Seagirt but a small part of each year, 
though Mrs. Stone enjoys it for longer 
periods than I do. Perhaps it seems 
foolish to have gone to all this effort 
for a few days of picnicking each year, 
but it has been worth the effort. 
When I come here I am completely 
relaxed. I usually work hard about 
the place, but when I leave it I am 
completely rested. It isn’t merely the 
vacation that restores me. It is the 
fun of making a dream come true.” 





to scramble eggs in a double boiler. 
They are lighter, creamier, and | 
keep warm longer. 
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Everybody notices the difference in your floors 
when you use this magic polish. It makes no 
difference how nice or how old your floors 
are now—Old English Wax will double 













their beauty in a jiffy and protect them 
from scratches, heelmarks, wear and 
dirt. Sold at hardware, paint, 
drug, grocery, housefurnishing 
and department stores. 

















Sie ts washing these dirty clothes 
whiter than snow—and yet the water 
which filled the tubs was hard city 
water out of a faucet. 

But the hard water in these tubs was 
softened with Melo. Such water be- 
comes a wonderful cleaner, with or 
without soap. Soap becomes much more 
effective. No scum forms. No dirty 
ring. No grayish white clothes. 

One tablespoonful in the dishpan 
saves hands and makes the dishes 
sparkle. Two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub prevent the dirty ring. 

Melo costs only 10 cents a can 
(slightly higher in far western states). 
Buy 3 cans and keep one in the kitchen, 
one in the laundry and one in the bath- 
room. Get it at your grocer’s. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 


Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL‘O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 


The water in the United 
States is generally from 5 
to 25 times too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft as rain water, 














8 Power Prism Binoculars $24.75 


75c A Week 
NO MONEY DOWN 


Ret eae enjoy- 
ment from feotball and fall 
sports! Eight - power genuine 
French Prism Binoculars—super- 
power, four prisms; ten lenses. 
Stereo-prism 8x25mm model—en- 
larges objects 8 times. A distance 
of 8 miles is brought =— one mile. Three 
prey ot ae we emo ect focus for 
your individual eyes ully guaranteed. 
Complete with <x leather case and 
two sets of stra Special ——_ . 75. 
NO MONEY DOWN ust 75c a week Same 
price, cash or credit. o interest. Sent an 
where pre F. - free approval, MA L 
COUPON 


GENSLER-LEE 


818 Market Street, San Francisco 





MAIL FOR FREE INSPECTION 
Seeseeeeeeeeeeese eee eseSeeeeeaeagaaasauae 
Send no money. Pay nothing on delivery. No risk 
Mail Orders filled ANYWHERE. We pay postage. 
GENSLER-LEE 818 Market Street, San Francisce 
Gentlemen: I would be glad to have you send me, 
delivery prepaid, the Special $24.75 Eight Power 
Prism Binoculars for my FREE inspection. If , 
isfactory, I will send 75c a week until paid for. 
Otherwise I’ll return at your expense. 
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Farewell-to-Spring 
(Godetia) 
aes in the California coast 


range in June, when the flowers 

of spring have made their crop 
of seeds and ceased to flower, we are 
attracted by patches of glistening lilac 
pink, which on closer observation 
prove to be composed of flowers of the 
shape of the evening primrose, glossy 
and silky in texture. This is farewell- 
to-spring, or godetia, a California 
native which has long been popular in 
gardens. In cultivation the godetia 
is found in many striking and beauti- 
ful shades—cherry red, shell pink, 
rose, pinkish mauve, crimson, laven- 
der and white. Sometimes there is a 
contrasting spot of color at the base 
of the petals. The flowers are larger 
than in the wild forms, measuring 
two inches or more across. 

As summer annuals in the garden, 
the godetias are of great value. They 
are extremely easy to raise, and re- 
main in full beauty for a long period, 
especially if the plants have been 
thinned so as to give each individual 
ample elbow room and if the seed 
vessels are removed regularly. They 
are also very good as cut flowers, in 


particular the taller varieties. Some 
of the double forms are so much 
doubled as to resemble carnations. 
Sow them in the fall, and again in 
early and late spring, so as to have 
them over a long season. Your fall 
sowings should be made in the open 
ground, and those in early and late 
spring you may either make in the 
same way or in boxes. As noted 
above, thinning them helps a lot. 
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Whos Who 


Courtesy Sutton & Sons 


Clarkia 


WO species of clarkia, one 
| (Clarkia elegans) a native of 
California, the other (C. pud- 
chella) from Oregon, have been used 
to develop the long list of garden 
varieties of this graceful little plant 
which are now in cultivation. The 
clarkia has many virtues as a garden 
annual—t is strong and sturdy, offers 
no difficulties of culture, and boasts a 
range of color which includes some of 
the most beautiful rose and salmon 
tones, as well as purples and white. 
There are both double and single 
forms to choose from. It blooms with 
obliging quickness from seed, which 
makes it handy to fill in with when 
other flowers are passing by. Having 
sparse foliage, it is often chosen to 
sow in tulip plantings while the bulb 
foliage is ripening. 

The varieties of C. elegans have 
flowers in long, loose sprays, and are 
more beautiful than the dwarfer 
forms derived from C. pulchella. The 
developments of recent years show a 
great advance over the older garden 
varieties, the tall double kinds being 
particularly charming for use in 
summer borders. 

Their culture is the same as that of 
godetias. As with the eschscholtzia 
and the godetia, this Pacific coast 
native is much more popularly known 
in England than in this country. 
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estern Flower Gardens 


California Poppy 
(Eschscholtzia) 
ESTERNERS have not as yet 


begun to realize the possibili- 

ties of this gorgeous California 
native. In our gardens we have 
grown it very little. In England, 
however, devotees of gardening have 
in recent years selected the seed for 
brilliancy and diversity of color, so 
that it is now possible to have in our 
gardens poppies of brilliant coppery 
orange-scarlet, rich old rose, pale 
apricot-buff, soft pink, deep crim- 
son, pale yellow, ivory white, or 
orange-crimson lined on the inside a 
deep golden yellow, as well as the 
flaunting orange which we see on our 
sunny hillsides. 

The eschscholtzias are perennials, 
but in practice they are grown as 
annuals. After the first fall rains the 
seeds should be sown in a sunny place 
in the open ground, this plan being 
preferred to transplanting from seed- 
boxes because the eschscholtiza has a 
long tap-root which creates a hazard 
in transplanting. In order to give the 
plants room to grow normally they 
should be thinned out to about nine 
inches apart. They will bloom pro- 


fusely during the summer months, 
particularly if you relieve them of 
their seed-pods occasionally. They 
belong to that happy band of plants 
which do not appeal to slugs or snails. 
On the north Pacific coast they may 
also be sown in spring for late summer 
bloom. Vesuvius and Geisha are two 
beautiful strains among the many new 
ones listed by western nurseries. 
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Coral Bells 


(Heuchera) 


ERE the owners of shady gar- 

dens can find that object of 

their sometimes plaintive quest 

—a plant which will give a bright note 
of color under arching boughs of 
evergreen shrubbery. Not that it has 
any objection to sunshine either; for 
except in very warm places it flowers 
as well in sun as in shade. It is a 
perennial, often used as an edging, as 
its graceful, scalloped, heartshaped 
leaves are evergreen. From low mats 
or clumps of these beautiful leaves 
there rise in spring many slender 
stems about sixteen inches high, orna- 
mented with small bellshaped flowers. 
These, in the variety most used in our 
gardens (Heuchera sanguinea), are of a 
fine coral red, making a most striking 
note of color at a distance. Fragile as 
the flowers are in appearance, they 
last for many weeks in the open and 
are very fine and lasting when cut. 
Nothing can exceed the hardiness 
of this plant under Pacific coast con- 
ditions, nor its ability to thrive with- 
out care or water. It can be pulled 
apart and replanted for increase, 
preferably in the fall. Other heucheras 
of hybrid character are also to be had, 
but their garden effect is much less 
striking than that of H. sanguinea. 
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Lavender Catmint 


(Nepeta mussini) 


HEN the roses are in their 

full spring bloom, paths lead- 

ing to them will be attrac- 
tively picturesque if edged with this 
reliable little perennial. Its habit of 
growth is informal and recumbent, 
which gives it the decorative effect 
of spilling itself in profusion over the 
path’s hard margin. The nepeta has 
stems about eighteen inches long, set 
with small grey leaves and ending in 
spikes of little mauve flowers, both 
flowers and leaves being distinctly 
aromatic. After its first blooming in 
spring it can be cut back and watered 
so as to repeat the show. It grows 
very easily in ordinary soil in sunny 
positions, but never becomes a weed. 
If you have one good-sized plant of it 
you can pull it apart in the fall into a 
sufficient number of small ones to 
border several feet of path. It can 
also be increased by cuttings of the 
new growth, started under a pane of 
glass in sand, just as one propagates 
pinks. Providing you do not object 
to its aromatic fragrance in a room, 
you can tone up the color effect of 
arrangements of pink Cecile Brunner 
roses, pink geraniums, or garden 
pinks, by adding spikes of nepeta. 
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What is the uew 


from Your rear windows? 


O you see an attrac- 
tive lawn where 
trees in leafy splen- 
dor give welcome 
shade—where 
shrubs, with 
graceful foliage 
shut out unde- 
a oe sirable views— 
““figeiers” where smiling 
flowers beckon you out-of-doors? 

Or do you see a picture which instinc- 
tively makes you turn away? 

In the modern home, beauty does not 
stop at the window—it carries on into 
the garden beyond. 

You Should Have An Outdoor 
Living Room 
One costs so little and adds so much to 
the joy of living! In your outdoor living 
room you can spend happy hours work- 
ing among shrubbery and flowers, free 
from prying eyes. Here your children 
will delight to play in safety and happi- 
ness. And what a pleasure for the men, 







at the end of the day, to join the family 
in an impromptu picnic in the comfort 
and privacy of your outdoor living room. 


Start Planning Right Now 
Start now to plan your outdoor living 
room. You'll be pleasantly surprised at 
the small investment required. You will 
then be ready to plant at the most favor- 
able time to insure successful fulfillment 
of your plans. 


Your Nurseryman Will Be 
Glad to Help You 

Write or consult your nurseryman or his 
representative. Any nurseryman display- 
ing the insignia in the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this page will be glad to help you 
achieve a beautiful outdoor living room. 
His experience will safeguard you against 
unnecessary expense and, possibly, dis- 
appointing results. He will advise you 
what, where, when and how to plant to 
secure the effect you desire, and how to 
care for your planting to insure success- 
ful, vigorous, rapid growth. 


Send for This Free Booklet Today 
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NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 
449 Union Savings Bank Building, Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your 
booklet, **How to Plant the Home Grounds,” to 


A new booklet edited by ““Chinese’’ (E. H.) Wilson, famous plant explorer 
and horticulturist of the Arnold Arboretum, is ready for distribution. It 
pictures and describes the modern trend in beautifying home grounds, 
and is a guide to well planted grounds. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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The Leedsiis, forming Division 4, 
are rather like pure white incompara- 
bilis. Mrs. Langtry, though still a 
very dainty flower, has been pretty 
much displaced by White Lady, 
Ariadne and others. But it is the 
newer giant Leedsiis which are so 
effective, both in garden and for cut- 
ting, because of their vigor, florifer- 
ousness, tall stems, and the clear, 
clean effect of their well formed flow- 
ers, which always improve as they 
develop. Mermaid and Lord Kitch- 


ener are a good pair with which to © 


begin, but there are finer ones to come, 
among the best of them Mitylene, 
Tenedos, White Nile and Hymettus. 

Division 5, Triandrus Hybrids, pro- 
vides for a group of dainty little daffo- 
dils, of lovely form, often with re- 
flexed perianths and pure pale colors. 
They are little known or grown in 
America, and are not showy flowers 
for the border but beautifully adapted 
to the creation of small groups in the 
rock garden. Besides those referred 
to in the classification I might men- 
tion two fine ones, Icicle, an Austral- 
ian seedling, and Venetia, perhaps the 
best of this group. Stronger in color 
but of somewhat similar use are the 
Cyclamineus hybrids of Division 6. 
Flycap and February Sunshine, both 
good yellow little fellows, I hope to 
see in American catalogues some day. 

From a general garden standpoint 
the Jonquil Hybrids of Division 7 
seem to me to have a great future. 
The best known ones, Buttercup and 
Golden Scepter, suggest rather small 

ure yellow trumpet daffodils of fine 
felons so vigorous and floriferous as 
to be most effective in the garden. 
Sometimes two flowers come on a 
stem, a characteristic derived from 
their jonquil parent. Eventually we 
shall also have the much larger and 
individually finer Solleret and Golden 
Goblet, but these jonquil hybrids are 
still rare and expensive. 

Along the Gulf coast and in Cali- 
fornia from San Francisco south are 
the favored regions for the older mem- 
bers of Division 8, the tazetta or 

olyanthus narcissus, of which Paper 
hite, Soleil d’Or, and Grand Mon- 
arque are fair examples, strong grow- 
ing, early flowering, with many of 
their strongly scented flowers on a 
single stem. Their tenderness in 
northern gardens led a Dutch firm to 
cross them with the hardier Narcissus 
poeticus, getting therefrom the poetaz, 
a hardier group, with fewer but larger 
flowers. Admiration, Elvira, Jaune a 
Merveille, are typical of this desirable 
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Daffodils for Western Gardens 


(Continued from page 30) 


class. Medusa, which I first grew 
this year, is a great advance in its 
individual flowers though there are 
generally only two on each stem. 

Of the poeticus varieties (Division 
9) little rieed be said other than that 
there is an early form (ornatus), and a 
late form (recurvus), the latter, along 
with its double form, being better 


Two 
Or ccs 
W 
Cypress 


Brave trees! 
Fending for existence, 
Fighting for a foothold 
On promontory bold. 
Crouching on the rocky ledge, 
An ancient army remnant 
Gone into encampment. 
Old, bent and gnarled, 
W ith broken, twisted limbs 
And body scarred 
By storm and winds. 
Spray drenched, tempest tossed. 
Veterans of harsh battles fought 
W ith uncurbed elements. 
Venerated wood! 
The ground becomes a shrine, 
Where you have stood. 


Eucalyptus 


Gray green trees from far off 
lands 

Rooted in our sotl—adopted 
sands. 

Every tranquil breeze 

Stirring odorous leaves 





Exhales a fragrance, 
A blending of mystic incense 
From foreign shores. 
Ancestors in ages gone 
Gathered the spicy balm 
From sun kissed isles 
Across the sea, 
And handed it down 
To us, a legacy. 

—E. S. Rapetra 
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adapted to cool and damp climates 
than to hot or dry ones. Between the 
various natural forms of the pheasant 
eye narcissi improved garden varieties 
have been raised, some early, like 
Horace, others late, like Sonata. 


The double daffodils grouped as | 


Division 10 are a mixed lot, and the 
older ones are all inferior to the single 


daffodils in beauty or for garden | 


effect, their tendency to fall down in a 
heavy rain being a real drawback. I 
can manage to get along nicely with- 
out the double trumpet Van Sion or 








oe 


the old double incomparabilis Orange | 


Phoenix, but some of the newer 
doubles such as Mary Copeland and 
Twink are popular as cut flowers and 
may be good in the garden. Ulti- 
mately we shall have a lot of lovely 
double poeticus of easy growing quali- 
ties, but the stocks of these, even in 
England, are still scarce. 


In Division 11 will be found a lot of | 


narcissus species, some of them de- 
lightful little bulbs for a cool rock 
garden. The pure white UN. ¢riandrus, 
often called Angel’s Tears, has three 
or four lovely little fuchsia shaped 
flowers drooping on a stem. It does 
fairly well in my Berkeley garden. In 
N. bulbocodium the perianth is quite 
inconspicuous and the trumpet so 
flares out that it is often called the 
hoop-petticoat daffodil. It seems 
harder to satisfy. Here, too, come the 
lovely early jonquil species, and the 
minute NV. juncifolius. 

While I have mentioned many 
varieties, it must be realized that the 
real novelties are rarely available in 
America today. Beginning in 1927 
the importation of daffodils has been 
limited by the Federal Horticultural 
Board to the stocks necessary to 
establish commercial plantings in this 
country, and the growers are not al- 
lowed to sell any of these importations 
until they have been grown on for 
several seasons under inspection for 
possible disease. Homegrown stocks 
of the commoner varieties will soon be 
plentiful, but the expensive novelties 
will take longer to get into the 
American trade. 

We are in need of a good up-to-date 
book on daffodils for the American 
amateur. There has just been pub- 
lished a large compendium, chiefly for 
the English commercial grower. This 
is Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and 
Profit, by Albert F. Calvert, London, 
Dulau & Co., 1929, price 21 shillings. 
Tell your librarian that every large 
public library in Washington, Oregon 
and California should have this book. 
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THE GARDEN SHOP 


























CALIFORNIAN © © 


AND OTHER WESTERN AMERICAN 


Wild Flowers 


For fifty years I have made the 
handling of our beautiful wild flowers 
my special line of work. 

In my Ca.irorniA Buta CaATALoG 
you will find many bulbous and other 
plants beautifully illustrated and their 
culture minutely given. It is a beauti- 
ful book that you will keep. 

In my PerenniAt Piants from All 
Over the World you will find a very 
large number of western species as 
well as a great collection of rock 
plants of garden flowers in fine var- 
ieties and of novelties. 

In it, too, there is a wealth of cul- 
tural information which will insure 
your treasuring it. 

Both mailed postpaid free. 


CARL PURDY 
Box 55 Ukiah, Calif. 
CT ORION 








A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
oe varieties 
Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS. BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
This is the month for 
fone Irises and 
ily bulbs, perennial 
flower seeds and 

plants. 
Write for catalog 
which is “different.” 


PUDOR’S, INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington. 


Delphinium, Iris & 
Dahlia Specialists 

















Chinese or Siberian Elm 


EAUTIFUL, fast growing, hardy, dry land shade 

tree. Introduced and highly recommended by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agri. Also complete line fruit 
trees, small fruits, roses, vines, etc. 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


Wild Flowers & Iris 


$2 BARGAINS 
10 Dwarf Iris or Beardless Iris or 
Eastern Wildings (2 ea. of 5 sorts) 


IRIS ACRES Molalla, Oregon 





























Headquarters for 


California Wild Flowers 


Lillium, Pardalinum, Brodiaeas, Mariposa 
Tulips, eens Heart, Fritillarius. 
Camass ythroniums, Ferns of all kinds. 
Write a our price list before you buy. 
WATSONVILLE BULB and BERRY CO. 
P. O. Box, 417, Watsonville, Calif. 





Some 
Flower Facts 


Lilies need a fine light soil, but be- 


ware of manures. 


In arranging cut flowers trim up the 
leaves so none are in the water. Soaked 
leaves have a disagreeable odor. 


It’s a good idea to put rough coal 
ashes around the crowns of delphiniums 
in fall. Snails and slugs are not likely 
to crawl through such ambush. 


It is almost impossible to move estab- 
lished plants of the helianthemum or 
sun rose. 


Before planting peonies in your Cali- 
fornia gardens try out one or two less 
costly varieties. Herbaceous peonies 
are not successfully grown in some 
western gardens. 











Reserve Your Free Copy Now 


CARL SALBACH 
1930 Catalog—Dahlias, Dahlia Seed, Gladiolus 
Showing new varieties of outstanding Salbach quality. 
rite today. 
Carl Salbach 
Originator and Grower, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Iris. 














645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, California 
GROW 


the finest IRIS 


Send today for our beautiful new illus- 
— Iris Booklet describing 300 new 

and finer varieties, anyone can grow. 
Many are shown in full color. 


Southern California Iris Gardens 
960 New York Avenue, Dept. S-4 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


CALACHORTUS - - “aiifersia wild 


Flower Bulbs 

Exquisite ‘qry neg A “white, Citron, Rich Golden Yellow, 
Rosy Some beautifi ully marked with lilac to deep 
Wine-purple. Fine for Rock Gardens; perfectly hardy when 


mulched with leaves. Choic- 
est, flowering size bulhs . . 50 for $2.25 postpaid 
NURSERY GROWN 
g C ined UU TTRLAMA. CALACHORTUS, 
and TRILLIUM for ........++++ $4.25 postpaid 
Campbell, Calif. 


Gordon Ainsley CATALOG 











4” LANDSCAPE 


, ARCHITECT 


. PAt ieee Be Mail 


Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
dignified, uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. Immedi- 
4 ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ed while studying. Graduates are earn- 
pot ‘0 to $200 a week. Our course is es- 

. suitable for western conditions. 


te Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National School of 
Landscape — 
30 Plymouth Bldg, Des Meines, lowa 











ritipmia 


tulips 





CHOICE BULBS 


12 (Hundred for $3.75) 50e 
P@Ss FF A&A FS 


Huge-flowering, vari-colored beauties 


Send 50c in silver, stamps, 
check or money-order, for 
a full dozen mixed bulbs 
(or $3.75 for 100) includ- 
ing the largest and most 
magnificently colored Dar- 
win Tulips known to the 
tulip world. These are the 
most satisfactory of all tu- 
lips, blooming profusely 
thru the spring, and bear- 
ing superbly beautiful 
globular flowers on long 
strong stems. Ideal for pot 
or garden growing. Re- 
quire little attention and 
repay you richly for the 
effort. Send now for this 
wonderful collection. 

Fall Planting FREE 
CATALOG 


With every order for Dar- 
win Tulip Bulbs we will 
send a copy of our 1929 
Fall Planting Catalog of 
Bulbs, Berries, Fruit Trees, 
Seeds, Plants, etc. Or we 
will send the catalog free 
on receipt of your name 
and address. 











N 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO., Ine. 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists 
26 E. San Fernando Street, San Jose, Calif. 
423-427 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
518 Twelfth St., Oakland, Calif. 

















Special Offer 
Fall Bulbs 


WASHINGTON GROWN 
BULBS ARE THE BEST 


Order your bulbs now to 
secure top bre and timely 





Hyacinth Collection 
5 bulbs each of 10 different varieties: white, 
pink, rose, red, light blue, medium blue, dark 
blue, light yellow, deep yellow and ¢ 5: 00 
mauve; total 50 top size bulbs, prepaid 
Tulip Collection: 
10 bulbs each of 10 different varieties, April 
and May flowering; total 100 first $ 4.00 
ee ae ear 4 
SURPRISE BOX 
Containing 36 Choice Bulbs 

6 choice Hyacinths, 6 choice Early Tulips, 6 
choice Cottage Tulips, 6 choice Darwin 
Tulips, 6 choice Daffodils, 6 choice Narcissus 
all assorted colors, total 36 superior $ 1* 
eS. ree 
The same collection, one dozen of $4.00 
each, 72 bulbs in all 3 
Sample package of 12 assorted Tulips, 30c. 

Terms of Sale: Orders will be accepted with a de 

it of 10% but collection charges for the balance will 


added to the bill. If full amount accompanies the order 
a premium of one dozen forcing Hyacinths will be given. 


Washington Bulb Co. Inc. | Sumner, Wash. 
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Your toilet bowl can 

be sparkling white 

, . .. safe from germs 

e«.. sanitary. And it needn't be 

scrubbed and scoured and labored 

over. Sani-Flush will clean it quickly 
and easily. 

Just pour a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions on the 
can. Then flush. Marks, stains and 
incrustations vanish. Odors disap- 
pear. The toilet bowl is left spotless. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden trap, 
purifies and cleanses the whole toilet 
system. And it’s harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Always 
keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of — - @real water softener 


RAISES toad 





FOR CHURCH 
in 6 minutes 


Mrs. Seawell of Missouri ag na 
& WAY—the amazin; 
-—the greatest m me Fe ever beard of. / of. A West Vir- 
ginia auxilia rais ser with it~ it—and one Sunday school 
class made one week. 
DUSTAWAY sells eve like wild-fire. 
Has 13 novel features. room into a mop 
in one minute. Washes cut na na diy. — 
ito hard places, under 
isters, etc. Holds dust wiibenk oil. ‘No. 
metal to scratch. Exactly what women 
have bk wanted. Approved by 
Housekeeping Institute! y 
My 
Test Sample Sent FREE .4/ 
Test sample of this clever work-saver < ; lay 
now sent for free inspection, a re- aie i 
oust, * officer of any recognized Fest 
urch, society, club or othero a RY, 
ization. A two minute test wills ati i 
you tremen = raising "possibili ties. 
Our special p creases church funds auickly = 
investing one sec aa, eae for sample and details 
today! Generous proposition to spare-time workers, too, 
GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-1013 Quincey, i. 








Tell your friends about the 
NEW SUNSET—the Western 
Magazine for Western Families 
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“Wonders” 


of the West 


Answering the Questions Asked on Page 45 


1. The end of the gray green moss 
on pine trees represents the snow-line 
below which the moss does not grow. 


2. Literally, El Dorado means 
“Gilded Man.” The Spanish legend 
is that the Indians of Peru, Venezuela 
and New Granada, perhaps in the 
hopes of inducing their oppressors to 
move on, were constantly pointing out 
lands of fabulous riches, first in one 
direction, then in another. The king 
of this land, they said, caused his body 
each morning to be covered with gold 
dust, mixed with a sort of pitch. Each 
evening he washed this off and the 
following day the gilding was re- 
peated. The inference was that the 
land was rich in gold, and long, costly 
and fruitless expeditions were under- 
taken in pursuit of this phantom El 
Dorado. In time the phrase thus 
came to be applied to regions where 
gold and other precious metals were 
thought to be plentiful. 


3. The needles of the yellow pine 
grow three to a cluster while those of 
the sugar pine grow in bunches of five, 
and the lodgepole pine, sometimes 
called the black pine, has but, two 
needles to a sheaf. 


4. The Apache Trail is a hundred 
and twenty mile scenic drive between 
Globe and Phoenix, Arizona, follow- 
ing the trails, across mountains and 
desert, of the Apache Indians, skirt- 
ing the painted Cliffs of the Apache 
Mountains, the strange Tonto Cliff 
Dwellings,and Roosevelt, Horse Mesa 
and Mormon Flat dams. 


5. The Vallejos were among the 
most prominent of the California pio- 
neer families. The most distinguished 
of its members was Mariano Guada- 
lupe, born at Monterey in 1808, who 
was at one time Commandante Gen- 
eral of California and was the founder 
of Sonoma. 


6. Mescal is an Indian delicacy 
made from the buds of a species of 
agave, sort of a wild cousin of the 
century plant, which abounds in the 
Southwestern deserts. It has fat, 


olive green leaves, sharply pointed. 
Early in March, a bud as big as a fist 
pushes out from the center of the 
foliage. News of the budding spreads 
quickly throughout the Indian ranch- 
erias and from all directions Indians 
come to camp at the mescal patches 
and make harvest of this dainty. At 
a certain stage of their development 
the buds are cut out and placed in 
pits previously lined with hot stones. 
They are covered with leaves, earth, 
and more hot stones and left to steam 
for several days. By that time it is 
thoroughly cooked to a soft mass of 
molasses candy consistency and fla- 
vor. Part is eaten fresh, then and 
there, the rest is dried in the sun and 
carried home to be eaten later. Dis- 
tillation of the mescal buds, through 
fermentation, the Indians learned 
from the white men, making one of 
the fieriest intoxicants known, de- 
scribed by one writer as ‘“‘a sulphuric 
acid cocktail with a cactus joint for 
a cherry.” 


7. The Spanish Californians ap- 
plied the names “roble”’ and “encina”’ 
to the two characteristic oak trees of 
California; the valley oak, which is 
deciduous, is called roble, and the 
live oak, encina. 


8. The first recorded party of white 
men to cross Death Valley was in 
1850, although it was undoubtedly 
known and visited by desert nomads 
before that. In 1850 a party of emi- 
grants, California bound, left the 
main traveled trail at Salt Lake City 
striking for Cajon pass, through the 
San Bernardino Mountains. Taking a 
still shorter cut they found them- 
selves lost east of the Funeral Range, 
which they crossed and descended 
into Death Valley. Twenty or more 
out of the original thirty perished here 
while perhaps ten made their way out 
through what has since been called 
Emigrant Wash. There is a tale that 
some Piute Indians watched several 
of the party struggle and die thirty 
yards from a water hole. It is a story 
told by the survivors of this party 
which is believed to have given Death 
Valley its name. 
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A 
Trio of Ideas 


: Te upright piano in the small 


living room is sometimes a prob- 
lem. Perhaps you may like to 


| “try this on your piano” as one Cali- 
' fornia housewife did. The instrument 
© was turned almost cornerwise near a 


window with the back of the piano 
toward the room, and standing almost 


© at right angles with the fireplace. An 


oriental rug was used to cover the 
back of the piano. The effect was that 


| of a lovely screen against which a 
) table, lam 
| most satisfactorily. The arrangement 


and chair were grouped 


has proved practical as well as inter- 


| esting for the window lights the key- 
| board nicely when music is desired. 





Your 


Vacation 





Memories 


May Win a Prize 


<p> 


Post forget that this 
magazine is offering sev- 
eral prizes for the best vaca- 
tion letters of 1,000 words or 
less from SuNsET readers. To 
refresh your memory refer to 
page 8 of the September issue. 
Contest closes October first. 











The California home is often dis- 
tinguished by ornamental iron work. 
Since moisture is an enemy of iron- 
work, paint or varnish protection on 
outside pieces is necessary. Special 
metal priming paints are available for 
the first coat. An ordinary house 
paint or a coat of clear varnish can be 
used for the finishing coat. Before 
painting, every bit of rust must be 
removed with a stiff wire brush. Dirt 
and grease may be taken off with tur- 
pentine. To antique ironwork a coat 
of raw Sienna or Van Dyke brown is 
applied after the undercoat is thor- 
oughly dry, then a coat of burnt 
umber in which a little sawdust has 
been mixed. Most of the coating is 
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-ALBRIGHT-— 
RUBBERSET 


OE BY THE RUBBERSET COMPANY NEWARK. NJ 
At all Owl and Liggett stores and 
good drug and department stores 
everywhere. $1.00 Up. 
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Style 
Mustrated 


"a 








Callouses 


Quick relief for callouses, burn- 
ing soles, tender spots by these 
soothing, healing pads. 

Atall drug, shoeand dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 






Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 





Don’t forget to Shampoo 
your hair to-night with 


Cuticura Soap 


You will be delighted with its fragrance and 
efficiency. Send for samples and direGions for using. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,”” Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 




















then wiped off with a piece of cloth. 





You- 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





CAN CASH IN ON 
THE DEMAND FOR 


THE New Sunset! 


It will be easy for you to earn many extra 
dollars representing SUNSET in your own 
community—during your spare hours. 
SUNSET has an unusually attractive offer for 
you. Write for full details today. 


A A A A A A A A CUT HERE A A A A A A A A 


Please send me information about your special commission 
and bonus offer to Sunset representatives. 
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are both safe and 
spendable in 
Bank of Italy 





_ risk carrying cash 

or having your personal 
cheques refused? Take along 
a book of the ever-welcome, 
universally-spendable “B of I” 


Travelers Cheques. The indispensable financial 
safety factor for travelers. Obtainable at any Bank 


of Italy branch. 


FREE TRAVEL SERVICE 


We maintain a staff of travel experts who will help 
you plan your trip, arrange your itinerary, and 
make your transportation and hotel reservations. 


Bank of Italy 


ATIONAL Savincs ASSOCIATION 





A NATIONAL BANK 


291 BANKING OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA 








100 catrine carps 


in the newest styles mailed postpaid for 
Check or Money Fr i we 50 


STEVENS ENGRAVING 
Suite 611, Jewelers Bldg., Los Angeles, California 





TAKE BABY 
STROLLING 


in the new, comfortable 

Perfection Folding Strol- 

ler No 52 omens with 
luc 


: washable di top to pro- 
: ‘ tect him from the sun. 
fs | — Frame is made of steel, 
| Fees ivory enameled, with back, 
j \ th seat and footrest of wood. 

= ee Folds flat when notin use. 
Send for complete catalog 

of nursery specialties. 
Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOLDING 
STROLLER No.52 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Junior Unit R. O. T.C. 
“The West Point of the West” 
“Ciass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 


Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 


lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S., 


Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 
MILITARY 


San Rafae ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 





One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL roa BOYS 


- Beautifully situated among 
the orange groves of South- 
ern California, twenty miles 
from Los A i 


ngeles, features thorough training in scholer- 
ship end physical development for 80 boys. Picturesque setting. 
Ideal climate. Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 
Scheol. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 


Address The Headmaster, Box S, Covina, California 
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the Portland Ore- 
gonian, and every- 
one who reads it 
carefully has seen 
the name of Jean- 
nette Cramer signed 
to the Home Eco- 
nomics columns. 
Well, this is Jean- 
nette Cramer, and she is responsible for 
the article, “Ways of Cooking Western 
Fish’’ back on page 38 of this issue. 
Miss Cramer says that she is awfully 
glad that her parents picked Oregon for 
her birthplace. Grants Pass is her home 
town; Oregon State College is her 
school; the Portland Oregonian her 
work, and puttering around in a Port- 


land garden her hobby. 











From the Charmed Land 


ARION LAY 

DAVIS is an- 
other friend of ours 
from the North- 
west. Here she is 
pictured in what 
she calls her “‘sad 





mood.” Mrs. Davis, 
who wrote “The 
Battle Cry of Beau- 
ty” in this issue 
was, like Miss Cramer, graduated from 
the University of Oregon. Later she 
studied journalism at Columbia. She 
has published a variety of articles, 
poems, book reviews and now she is 
working on a novel. We do not know 
just how hard she is working on it but 
her husband, H. L. Davis of the Seattle 
Times, feels certain that in addition to 
her literary labors she will still find a 
little time for tennis, hiking, making 
fudge and singing to the accompani- 
ment of the Davis guitar. 





A Versatile Portlander 


5 LEE OCIA: 

NICHOLS 
has told you about 
Colonel Aird on 
page 40 of this Oc- 
tober SUNSET. 
Mrs. Nichols has 
written advertising 
copy, fiction, maga- 
zine articles and we 
have heard rumors 
of a book or so. She tells us that she 
has studied at the University of Ore- 
gon, Columbia University and in the 
school of hard knocks, which is con- 
ducted by editors all over the country. 
From personal experience we know 
that she is a jolly hostess and a mar- 
velous cook, and we infer from her re- 


marks that she thinks Portland is a 








pretty good town. 





SUNSET Contributor 
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‘Sunset Travel Service 





(Continued from page 8) 
"narrow gage motor-driven train takes 
vest & ou to Ryan. From Ryan, motor bus 


egon 














rips are made to Dante’s View on 
op of Funeral Range, to Furnace 
reek, to Borax Mills and to Devil’s 
Golf Course. There are modern hotels 
‘in the Valley. A night’s stay at one 
‘of these is included in the rate quoted 


edz pabove. Similar all-bus trips may be 
Ore [taken also to Death Valley from Los 
every- | Angeles. 

ids it 

ge + + + 

ear; Editor’s Note: 

Eco- | If R. K. D., Los Angeles, will send 
—. Sus his name and street address, this 
Jlefor | department will gladly tell him about 
stern | Anacortes and the San Juan group. 
issue. [Jt should be remembered that all 
ev letters addressed to this department 
home | are answered by mail, and only a few 
, her [of those that are of general interest 
her | are printed in the travel pages. 

Port- Every now and then some of our 
readers write in to tell us of trips they 
have made at our suggestion. It is a 
1nd fpleasure to let SunseEt’s travel family 


read this one from a famous surgeon 
of the middle west. 


| Travel Editor: 


I wanted very much to attend the national 
medical convention in Portland this year, but 
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| Los Angeles. 





» hours later. 
vand left Kansas City at eight-thirty in the 
» morning on the tri-motored Fokker. Thirteen 


ret 











I did not feel that I could spend a great deal of 


' my time in making the trip. 


Through the Sunset Travel Service I learned 


‘that an air transport company had recently 


instituted a daylight trip from Kansas City to 
I left Des Moines, Iowa, in a 
Fairchild plane, arriving at Kansas City two 
There I had a full night’s sleep, 


hours later we were in Los Angeles! 

Between Kansas City and Los Angeles lies 
the great barren desert, not at all interesting to 
me except to get over it. Meteor Crater as seen 
from the plane was, however, a most fascinating 


» sight. This crater is six hundred feet deep and 


the same in diameter. Tradition says the 
meteor fell some two or three thousand years 
ago, and penetrated the earth to a great depth. 


| As we flew over it, it struck me that it would 
' make a fine football bowl—at least I would 


kick if I had to live there. 

From Los Angeles I took a night train to 
San Francisco. Out of San Francisco I took 
passage on a four-passenger plane, and six 


' hours later landed in Portland after a delightful 
> sail over the mountains. 


This much flying called for more, so in re- 
turning to Des Moines, I followed the same 





tts’ a on TDEA~ 
to keep your Pullman ticket 
stub several days after your 
journey is ended. If anything 
has been left in the berth it can 
then be recovered. 
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Native — 


South Africa 


he AFRICA is one of 
the most modern and 
progressive sections of the 
world ... luxurious hotels 
and railroads, delightful golf 
and yachting clubs, superb 
motor roads, and all the 
comforts and conveniences 
of modern civilization... 


But there is also the immensely 
picturesque native side of South 
ae so alluring to the tourist 

. the quaint Kraal life... wild 
war dances . . . weird, age-old 
tribal customs . . . the ‘dignified 
Zulu chief and his retinue of 
dusky wives . . . stalwart war- 
riors with their spears, shields, 
and knobberries . . . the primitive 
musical instruments . . . the wo- 
men’s fantastic head-dresses. . . 
the superstitious mummery of the 
witch doctor. 






And all this within easy access for 
the tourist, as are all the other 
matchless wonders of South Afri- 


ca... great Victoria Falls, the 
ancient Ruins of Zimbabwe, the 
Kimberley Diamond Fields and 
the mile-deep Rand Gold Mines, 
the vast Kruger Big Game Pre- 
serves, the Magic Cango Caves, 
the “Cape Beautiful” and many 
other wonderful features of this 
South African land of charm, 
contrast, mystery, beauty .. . 
and an ideal climate. 


Send for illustrated travel literature and booklet TH7 to 


SOUTH AFRICA GOVERNMENT BUREAU 








11 Broadway A-=z _ New York City 
Sot! ee 
















“Perfectly Matched — Perfectly: Balanced” 
The Famous NOVAK GOLF CLUB with ADJUSTABLE HEAD 
is now also made with TAKE DOWN FEATURE 


P) SEVEN GOLF CLUBS 
a IN ONE 


Write for interesting booklet 
NOVAK CLUB, Inc. 
60 Federal St. San Francisco 
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| , 
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aI STREET | 


Now Open— 
~ York, 


HOTEL 


@VERNGR (LINTON 


Opposite Penn, R. R. Station 
New York’s new hotel truly expressive of 
the ers city. 1200 “| 
with Servidor, bath, circulating 
ice water and radio provisions. 





easant rooms 
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A NEW AND MIGHTY SHIP 


THE ALL-ELECTRIC 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JOINS HER SISTERS 
CALIFORNIA AND VIRGINIA 





A ak Mc i 
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method of travel, and on arriving back at San 
Francisco, I embarked the next day for Salt 
Lake City in a twelve-passenger ship, and from 
there came on to Des Moines in a two-passenger 
mail plane. In less than twenty-four hours 
from the time I left San Francisco I was taking 
out an appendix in Des Moines. 

There is nothing more delightful than lei- 
surely traveling over the West Coast. If, how- 
ever, one has but a few days out of the year 
to spend there, I suggest getting a real birdseye 
view of the whole section. I can think of no 
better way of doing this than by way of the 
plane.—O. J. F., Iowa. 


Thank you for telling this much 
about your trip. When you want to 
do some more high flying, let us know, 
and we will again be glad to help you. 


+ + + 


And then there is the lady from 
eastern Washington who writes that 
many people tell her they do not like 
the West Coast. Well! Well! 


Travel Editor: 

Rather than be transferred back East, my 
husband and I are planning a tour of the Coast 
to “look things over” so that when the question 
comes up we may be at least a little prepared to 
decide ‘‘yes” or “no.” 

We will have only two weeks—though we 
may be able to add a few days—and a car. 

We plan on driving from here to Seattle and 
Portland, spending three to four days there- 
abouts, then heading southward. Would you 
suggest the routes you would advise? Any 
booklets, literature or other information would 
be greatly appreciated, as we find, on returning 
home and having time to read that handed out 
along the way, that we have missed half of the 
things we should have taken in. So you see, 
this is mostly a pleasure tour with a few 
“snoopings” thrown in. 

We shall camp wherever possible or con- 


| venient, though I suppose cabins will be more 


The S. S. Pennsylvania, largest ship ever 
built under the American flag, takes her 
place alongside the California and 
Virginia, linking California and NewYork 
in an ocean service as fine as will be 
found on any seas. 


Not only in size is the new Pennsylvania 
noteworthy. In comfort, in luxury of ap- 
pointment, in cuisine... you will find dis- 
tinction. In designing this $7,000,000 
liner no detail was overlooked to make 
her one of the most modern, palatial 
ships afloat. 


The Pennsylvania, like her sister ships, is 
electrically driven, operated by electricity, 
vibrationless. They are the largest electri- 
cally propelled commercial ships in the 
world. 


A sailing every other week to and from 
New York via Panama Candi in daylight 
(overnight stop at Balboa) and gay, 
colorful Havana. You may take your car 
aboard, checking it as baggage. First 
cabin and tourist cabin accommodations. 


Panama facifie 


fine 
INTERNATIONAL Tt 
MERCANTILE MARINE 
co WPAN FT 


460 Market Street, San Francisco 
715 W.7th Street, Los Angeles 


or your local railroad or steamship agent 
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handy, as we shall start early and drive late 
in order to get to San Diego, we hope. 

We talked to so many here who do not like 
California nor the Coast, so we must try it 
ourselves. Having come from Colorado, we 
have tried to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, and take in all this Northwestern 


| country and Canada. 


We have read such interesting articles in the 
SuNSET, and of course, boost anything made 
out West, so here’s to you. Enjoyed reading of 
the ideal little Spanish town in one of the late 
numbers. We hope to find our ideal town.— 
Mrs. R. A. H., Washington. 

Don’t listen to any anti-Californi- 
ans! Come and see the Golden State 
for yourself. The Pacific Highway 
will take you south from Seattle. The 
toad leads through Portland, Salem 
and Eugene, Oregon. At Grants Pass 
you may choose to take the Redwood 
Highway which leads through the re- 
nowned giant redwoods along the 
coast. If, however, you prefer to con- 
tinue along the Pacific Highway, your 


it'S A GOOD Toga. 


to turn rugs upside down when 

away on an extended vacation. 

It saves them from grime and 
dust. 
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Great 
Cruises 


On 3 Great Ships 


One management ship and shore 
If you plan a Winter Cruise 


Learnofthemarked advantages 
and surprisingly low fares of 
Canadian Pacific cruises. Call, 
phone or write—get full infor- 
mation. It will show you some- 
thing decidedly important in 
winter cruising. 





Round the World 


Empress of Australia, dream 
ship of cruises, sails Dec 2. 
Seventh Annual Cruise. Christ- 
mas in Holy Land, New Year’s 
Eve in Cairo. 





Mediterranean 
Empress of Scotland sails Feb. 
3. Empress of France sails Feb. 
13.Tothe cradle of civilization. 
Extensive sightseeing in Pales- 
tine and Egypt; spring stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 





World’s Greatest Travel System 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
55 Third Street, Portland 
1320 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 











Clark’s Famous Cruises : 


CRUISE Jan. 29 


MEDITERRANEAN ‘seco si750 


New S. S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 
M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franeiseo, Monadnoek Bldg. 





Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 
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THE 


|New SUNSET 


(Some Sample Letters) 


Dear Editor: 

I just found a copy of SUNSET, the 
May issue. I WAS SO DELIGHTED 
WITH THE ARTICLE ON ROSES BY 
OPAL SCARBOROUGH, that I am 
sending you one dollar, for which please 
send me the magazine for one year. 

Let us have some more of this lady’s 
work. 

Yours truly, 
rs. Clara H——, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


vv 


After taking out a one year’s sub- 
scription to the SUNSET Magazine, the 
first issue has just been received and 
read, and I JUST WANTED TO TAKE 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TELL YOU 
HOW DELIGHTED I AM WITH IT, 
especially the Kitchen Cabinet section. 
The illustrations are so attractive and 
the recipes printed in sucha useful form. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. L. C. D—-, 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


vvyv 


I am more than pleased with my first 
copy of SUNSET, the April issue. It 
most nearly meets my idea of a ‘‘Home”’ 
magazine of any publication I am fa- 
miliar with. Not the least likable fea- 
ture is your policy of giving an article as 
a complete unit, instead of compelling 
the reader to read one and a half col- 
umns and then wade through miles of 
advertising and other “‘beginnings”’ to 
find the other scattered fragments. 

If the standards of the current num- 
ber are maintained you can count on 
my continued patronage. 

Yours very sincerely, 


G 





o——, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vv yv 


Thousands of Westerners like the 
New SUNSET and are “‘Saying It 
With Subscriptions.”’ 


HENCE THIS COUPON 


FIFRA 


Just attach money, money order 
or check to coupon. A bill if you 
prefer, will be mailed you later. 

Sunset Magazine, 

1045 me Street, 

San Francisco, e 

Yes, I do like the New Sunset. Send it to the 
name listed below: 


Nr icnccreeenkestcctseduedsgee 
I I Tis. 65 0 he sie cesccdieee sien Sy $2 
WR ec as oi acac3. ste oeckeewseneseee —— 
iincwirreeccssdndeseum ahaa 


(If it is a gift subscription put your name and 
address here: 


and we shall notify your friend of your thought- 
fulness.) 
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route from Grants Pass will go on 
through Dunsmuir, Redding and Red 
Bluff, where you can swing off to the 
left on the road leading through 
Chico, Marysville and Sacramento, or 
to the right leading through Willows 
and Woodland. Both of these roads 
join just outside of Davis to continue 
on to San Francisco. 

While in the northern section of 
California you should drive into Yo- 
semite Valley, a short day’s run from 
San Francisco. From San Francisco 
you may take the Coast or the Ridge 
route to San Diego. The former will 
lead you through San Jose, Salinas, 
Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, the 
latter through Merced, Fresno, Bak- 
ersfield and Los Angeles. 

We have sent you some booklets 
descriptive of California. 


+ + + 


From the Automobile Club of 
Southern California comes this friend- 
ly letter: 

Travel Editor: 

We are enclosing a copy of our latest issue 
of “Auto Camps, Courts, and Camp Grounds” 
book, which includes not only the principal 
automobile camps in California, but those in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
Canada, along the Pacific Highway extending 
through that area. 

This book will be mailed without cost to any 
reader of your magazine who may be contem- 
plating a visit to California, no postage being 
required. A written request is all that is nec- 
essary.—Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

We want to thank this splendid 
organization for sending us a copy of 
their booklet on auto camps. The 
pameaes previous to this one has 

een of great assistance to us in the 
past in answering queries concerning 
camp grounds. 

Epitor’s Note: 

If Sunset readers who reside out- 
side of California will direct their re- 
quest for the auto camp booklets to 
SunseET Travel Service, we shall be 
pleased to see that they are brought to 
the attention of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California. 


+ + + 


Once Again 


We want to tell you about the 
Prize Letter Contest, “Our Best Va- 
cation,” announced in the September 
issue. There is nothing complicated 
about it. You simply write in a thou- 
sand words or less about the best vaca- 
tion you ever had. This is not a liter- 
ary contest. Anyone from little Sister 
to Grandfather might win. Just sit 
down and tell in your own words 
about any vacation you ever had that 
in your mind was the most enjoyable. 

For the three best letters these 
prizes are offered: First Prize $25; 
second prize $15; third prize $10. The 
rules are simple. Contest closes 
October First. Write your letter now 
and tell us about your vacation. 
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Sea or Travel sickness is caused 
by a derangement of the organs of 
balance. The constant rhythmical 
motion of a traveling vehicle places 
a strain upon these nerve centers 
which results in distress. 

“MOTHERSILL’S” quickly stops 
or prevents all forms of travel sick- 
ness by relieving this strain and 
strengthening the organs of bal- 
ance so that they are able to func- 
tion in a normal manner. You can 
travel by sea, train, auto or air in 
perfect comfort thru its use. 62 





75c. @ $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York London Montreal Paris 















You haven’t 
seen the world 
until you have 
seen South 
America... the 
rich, romantic, 
new continent 
to the south. Sparkling cities of 
architectural grandeur with the 
easy colorful life of the Spanish 
speaking races. @ Travel the 
McCormick way. Modern mail 
steamers .. comfortable accom- 
modations. . plenty of deck room 
..-.excellent cuisine. 


Write for descriptive booklet or see 
your local travel bureau 


$450 Round Trip 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., Los Angeles 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 


MCORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 















DITING a magazine is something like cook- 
ing for a fussy family. Some of the members 
like head lettuce, while others prefer arti- 
chokes; one demands pistachio ice cream for 
dessert while another insists upon topping his dinner 
with apple pie a la mode. The only way to satisfy 
such a family is to have a variety of foods on the 
table. That is why in SuNsET magazine we like to 
present a variety of reading material so that each of 
you will find something to your particular taste in 
every issue of the magazine. If you are not getting 
what you most want in Sunset perhaps it is because 
you have not written us of your preferences. 


w 


The letters that do come to our desk from sub- 
scribers indicate that all of you like your Sunset 
articles (whether they be about traveling, gardening, 
building, book reviews, interesting personalities or 
outdoor life) to be packed full of good ideas and gar- 
nished with practical information. The first article 
in this October issue is not merely the story of how a 
man came to build his dream home on the Coast of 
Monterey, but it is an interesting collection of house- 
building ideas. The article, “My Round-the-World 
Trip” is not just an article describing the various 
countries of the globe. In it the pictures tell a story 
while the article itself suggests to the traveler what 
clothes to take and just how to get ready for the long 
ocean voyage. And so it goes, throughout every page 
of every issue of the new Sunset! 


cs) 


Those of you who live along the 
coast will surely welcome the article 
in this issue, “What to Plant in 
Gardens by the Sea” by Warner 
Lincoln Marsh. Personally we have 
always liked the way Mr. Marsh 
discusses gardens in general. In his 
booklet, “Modern Garden Art” he 
says, “Plants can no more make a 
garden than a pile of bricks can 
make a house. How they are used is 
important.” And again, “A garden 
newly planted is a garden newly 
born, and like all newly born things 
it must be intelligently cared for, 
watched over and directed if it is 
ever to develop into the perfect real- 
ization of the designer’s precon- 
ceived idea. How many, many good 
garden ideas have been lost in the 
growing up, not so much through 
lack of effort as_ through lack of 
understanding.” We hope to pass 
along more of Mr. Marsh’s garden 
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“Our idea of pleasure re- 
doubled would be twice as 
many garden articles in 


each issue of SUNSET.” 


“Why don’t you use 
more maps with your 
travel articles» They 
make the places de- 
scribed more realistic.” 


“More western building ar- 
ticles, please. Hadn’t you 
heard that we have our 
hillside lot paid for and 
that we're going to build?”’ 


What do you want in 
SUNSET? Please write 





Today in the clip sheet sent out by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture we came upon an item which 
should be of particular interest to Westerners. The 
circular tells us in effect that when rustic furniture or 
rustic buildings are to be made from trees cut during 
the spring and summer, the logs should immediately 
be thoroughly coated with either crude pyridine or 
coal tar creosote to destroy various bark beetles 
active at those seasons. These liquids are effective 
when diluted with three parts kerosene to one part 
chemical. The treatment is especially necessary 
when it is desired to retain the bark on the logs. 

Crude pyridine is inflammable and possesses a dis- 
agreeable odor so if possible the work should be done 
out of doors. Before using creosote it should be 
strained through burlap or it may stain the wood 
darker than is desired. Those of you who enjoy 
making rustic gadgets for your summer home will 
like to clip this information for future reference. 


Newcomers to the coast, attention: how many 
times have you been asked the question, “‘Well, how 
do you like the West?” We know a chap who kept a 
record and at the last count it registered 1386. We are 
not asking how you like the West, but we should 
like to know what one thing you like best about it. 
We believe that most of you will say it is the neigh- 
borliness, the friendliness of everybody and every- 
thing. Since SuNSET is a western magazine, we are 

working to make it reflect those 
same admirable western traits. That 
is why we pester you for your 


comments! 


Maurice Logan just came into the 
office (the artist, you know, who 
painted that stunning cover on the 
May issue—the one of the girl and 
dog in white walking along the 
water’s edge) to tell us he has an idea 
for the December cover design. We 
know that if we were to put the mat- 
ter to a vote of you readers, you 
would all say, “Yes, let’s have an- 
other Logan cover,” so we have told 
him to go ahead and paint a master- 
piece. By the way, the whole Christ- 
mas SunsET is to be a grand surprise. 
It will be just the thing to tuck into 
the box that goes “‘back East” as a 
Christmas greeting from the “Land 
of Living Christmas Trees.” We can 
scarcely keep from telling you about 

it right now, but Christmas secrets 

should never be told—at least not 
before November—Tue Epirors. 











philosophy in future Sunsets. 


and tell us—will you? 
a, 
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4 FIXTURES, 
Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago * 23 W. 44th St., New York * Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 


j 
} 


HE four essentials of a modern kitchen are 7 


found in this Crane room. Restful color, in 
the sun-tan walls, brown and black linoleum, 
Lucerne blue Corwith sink. Good lighting, from 
the windowattherightof the Corwith, flooding its 
roomy beauty. Correct arrangement, in the place- 
ment of the Corwith, the table, and stove, only a 
step apart. And lastly convenient, sanitary equip- 


.. Lhis new sink of 


ment in the Cornith itself. . 


Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, FITTINGS, AND 


—~CRANE:- 


PIPING, 


acid-resisting or regular enamel has many points 
of real convenience not found in ordinary fixtures. 
Fittings out of the way in a recess eliminate ob- 
struction and breakage. A lever-operated outlet 
stopper permits use of the sink as a dishpan. A 
hose and spray rinses vegetables and dishes. . . . 
To see all its advantages, visit nearby Exhibit 
Rooms. Ask yourarchitectand plumbing contrac- 


tor about many other new Crane plumbing ideas. 


Pounds Pressure 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 





USE 


The foundation of 
good housekeeping and 


Healthful Cleanliness 


vs of 
Spates demand the home be healthfully 


cleanas wellas neat,orderly and attractive. 


and Healthful Cleanliness are 
iniegaialile. Old Dutch is the foundation of both — 
because it embraces every element essential to 
cleaning ease, safety, eficiency—and Healthful 
Cleanliness. 


It is distinc- 
tive in wantin and character. It is wonderfully eff- 
cient. Because the flaky, flat-shaped Old Dutch 
particles possess remarkable detergent properties. 
With a clean, smooth sweep, they wipe away the 
visible dirt and the health-endangering invisible 
impurities. The result is— Healthful Cleanliness. 
Old Dutch is safe because it contains no harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid or caustic. Cleans without injury 
to the surface and does not harm the hands. 





> for house cleaning. 
Saves time. Conserves energy.Less effort is required. 
For example—in cleaning painted walls or wood- 
work. Simply sprinkle a little Old Dutch on a damp 
cloth or sponge—wipe gently. You'll be surprised 
how quickly stubborn dirt and finger prints dis- 
appear. Floors are made spotlessly clean with a little 
Old Dutch and a few strokes of a mop. 


too, for snow-white or 
gayly colored porcelain, bath tubs, sinks, wash 
bowls, tile, marble, enamel, windows, metal, cook- 
ing utensils, refrigerator, stove, etc. Preserves the 
modern beauty of the home. Protects the health of 
the family. It is economical — because a small amount 
does an extra lot of cleaning. 


ticn ( brings Healthful Cleanliness— 
Old Dutch i is the greatest advance in modern clean- 
ing efficiency. 
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